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dreds of officers on leave. Such a property needs might otherwise have been able to treat, and the 
only to be known to be immediately taken 7 hand. | prosperity of the country has suffered correspond- 


ingly. 
by Australia,and it is among the possibilities that our : 
: : . | road to the mines, metallurgical industry is looking 
silver field shall meet its match too. The past his- A 
i j : forward to better employment, and works are revived 
tory of those Eastern countries proves nothing. The 
: or building on allsides, The railroad, as we said be- 
fact that such a field as Nevada is, was unknown to - $ : 
: : fore, is the corner-stone of prosperity to Colorado as it 
the ancients does not prove that one does not exist | . . 
eos 4 the Miented is to that of so many greater States. We have watch- 
ed the course of this work with the greatest interest 
This fact, however, proves, or rather indicates, one 
and hail its progress with satisfaction. 
thing. Itis an argument against the assumption 
that the ancients were as well versed in science and 
artas we. The assertion is constantly made that we 
are but repeating the old works, and following in the 
old paths, (a long way after) of our predecessors. It 
is said that all our discoveries in every branch ot 
thought are but carrying us up to the point which 
they reached by finer perceptions and a purer intel- 
lectuality. That is, to say the least, extremely im- 
probable. It is man’s necessities and industria] 
méthods that mark the extent of his scientific know- 
ledge. Few are the facts in science that have not 
been made use of in ministering to his wants, and 
between the study of the stars and his personal com- 
fortand advantage, there is an intimate and direct 
relation. We find nothing in the daily life cf the 
ancients or in their mental remains to indicate that 
they dreamed of what we know ; and nothing in their 
material performances which proves more than that 
the Kings of that day had innumerable hordes of 
patient and industrious slaves, 


An India Silver Field. 


Americans were a little apt to think, before the 
growth of the Australian gold product, that, in the 
macter of that metal at least, their country was the 
jumping-off ” place of the world. Symptoms of a 
similar belief in regard to silver not un{requently ap- 
pear. But we warn our countrymen that even in 
that respect our position is not assured for ever. We 
never pass through the great West without finding 
new cause to wonder at the aggregation of veins and 
the mineral wealth there. But considering the in- 
mense tracts of continent in the East which are still 
unknown to us, we think there is little prospect cf our 
maintaining our supremacy in silver. We speak at 
random, for nothing has as yet been discovered there 
to indicate the presence of silver-bearing veins in 
great numbers or importance. But it is not well to 
be too confident while all Asia and India remain un- 
explored. Discovery proceeds slowly, and probably 
for many years development in this country will 
outrun exploration there, so that America will for a 
long time remain pre-eminently the land of silver. 

Of the Indian mines we have sume intelligence 
through the London Times from a person, who writes 
as follows : 


Puddling wi.h Wood. 


An Englishmen who tried the doubtful experiment 
of starting a puddling furnace in Malabar, with na- 
tives for workmen, gives his experiences to En- 
GINEERING, and from his account we make the follow- 
ing extracts. 


To puddle one must have a puddling furnace ; and 
taking into consideration the physical weakness of 
natives to be employed, it was deemed, at the forge 
written of, that a double furnace would, from their 
being able to work from both sides, give them a 
greater power over the rabble in balling-up than 
would have been the case had the single one—most 
ordinarily employed in England — been the form 
adopted ; and in further consideration of this weak- 
ness of the men, this double furnace was designed to 
hold a charge of only about 4 cwt. of pig. But in 
the construction of the furnace the first difficulty was 
that of fire-bricks. No‘hing in the shape of a refrac- 
tory material could be found in the neighborhood, 
and as Stourbridge bricks cost nearly 6d. each before 
they were placed in the forge, and the regularity of 
supply was, to some extent, from the length of tran- 
sit, a little doubtful, it was of necessity that such clay 
as the country afforded should be used. The best of 
this was a quartzose chalk lying immediately below — 
the laterite formation—into which, in fact, it passes 
—but which, apart from the silica it contuined—for 
which the potash in the fuel constituted an admira- 
ble flux—was also wanting in anything approaching 
to a plastic or binding character fitting it for the 
manufacture of bricks suitable for reverberatory fur- 
naces. It was attempted to obviate this by subject- 
ing the moulds, or rather their contents, to the ac- 
tion of a screw-press ; but the mechanical appliances 
were, perhaps, indifferent, and the result certainly 
unsatisfactory. Yet the furnaces were built, and, un- 
der the superintendence of a practical English pud- 
dler—one, however, accustomed to mineral fuel only 
—the experiments were commenced. 

With the exception, of course, of what the English 
puddler worked up himself, the result of most of the 
earlier heats was simply iron on the bottom, and the 
consequent labor and expense of getting it off. Yet 
the men grew shortly more adept, and began to no- 
tice the coming to nature of the iron and to acquire 
a certain facility in balling up. ‘his step firmly 
fixed, then came the next one—of hammering or 
squeezing ; and the result of the experience gained 
was, that with iron naturally inclined to red-short, 
and manufactured by unskilful workmen who wasted 
time about getting the ball out of the furnace, sub- 


Sir,—A letter in the Times, of Sept. 4, mentions 
the ‘* Silver country of the Vazeers,” or, a3 the India 
Survey maps have it, © Vazeeri Rupi.” Its consists 
of 677 square miles in ‘* Kulu,” which was visited by 
the late Lord Miyo last November, and he ex- 
pressed a wish for a large piece of serpentine, of 
which there is a quarry here, to make an urn or vase 
4 ft. high by 2 ft., and proposed having it carved at 
Agra, ‘hese silver mines, ot which the true number 
is not y-t known, have been hid and planted over for 
hundrede of years by the natives, to prevent the 
compulsory labor ordained by the native rajahs. 
Feurless of such exactions under British rule now, 
no opposition has been made to their re-discovery 
and opening, and with the consent of the Punjab 
Government the rajah bas disposed of all his rights 
for minerals in Vazeeri Rupito a European of experi- 
ence and enterprise, who 18 now in England with a 
view to meet with capitalists to open the numerous 
and valuable lodes. 


Dr. Oldham, the Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey of India, has had several specimens assayed. 
No. 2 gave 89 ozs. 16 dwts. 16 grs. of silver to the 
ton ; but, he remarks, not one-half of the silver is 
in the galena, but in the ore generally, which con- 
tained ulso 38 per cent. of copper, and the silver 
contained gold. Other assays have been made in 
London, giving 120 ozs., und nzetive assays make 
some specimens as high as 1-16th silver. Cousider- 
ing that lead sells in tue Punjab at £28 to £33 per 
ton, and produces nearly, if not quite, as much in 
silver, the profit offered is at least £40 per ton, and 
the sales made on the spot. 

Besides there—at least 20 mines—there sre as 
many of copper, which sells there tor £120, affording 
an ample profit, the lowest price at Delbi being 
£112. There is also a loue of antimony, 15 ft. wide ; 
solid metallic ore of gre.test purity cropping out on 
the surface of a high hill by the road. Added to 
these mines of wealth are salt—a mine of which, in 
Mundi, yields the rvjah 300,000 rs. per annum, or 
£30,000 a year profit. Sulphur, manganese, bismuth 
aud iron ure in plenty, aud there are hundreds otf 
miles covered with forests of immense pine trees, 100 
fect bigb, furtuel. Labor is plentitul at 44d. per day ; 
aud the roads aud bridges are the great highway to 
the North. Gold is warhed in the river, and dia- 
monds have been found on the road. The climate 
is most lovely, and Kulu is annually visited by hun- 


The Colorado Mountain Railroad. 

Tue day of triumph has come to Colorado. Her 
history has been that of almost all countries where 
industry lies in the hands of amateurs, and every ex- 
pedient is resorted to in order to avoid the only means 
of relief which is possible. Processes for working 
her ores were following each other a few years ago 
with such rapidity and such constant lack of success, 
that at length even the process makers became dis- 
gusted. All this while the subject of a railroad from 
the plains to the mines was talked over, and surveys 
made. But there it rested until a lull of a few years 
had sobered men’s minds. But during the last year 
or two the subject has been revived, carried out, and 
the rails are now laid nearly or quite to Black Hawk 
and Central. 

We look upon this as the corner-stone of Colorado’s 
success as a Territory. The conditions there are 
such as make a railroad peculiarly important. Like 
all the regions lying between the Nevada mountains 
to the Missouri river, the Rocky mountains are not 
well enough timbered to afford the neccessary fuel 
for cheap and certain metallurgical work. There is 
no dependence except upon the coal, and that does 
not lie at the mines. It lies near, that is tosay with- 
in thirty, forty, and sixty miles, but though near in 
respect to distance, thut is an enormous interval 
when we consider the cost of carriage over it. A few 
years ago $40 a ton was paid for hauling 40 miles. 
Later, we believe, $15 a ton has been about the rate 
for steady work. These prices have been a wall be- 
tween the smelter and quantities of ore which he 
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wnfssion to the squeezer was the better modus operandi. 
That the resulting mass was not, even when passed 
through the rolls, arything so good as a hammered 
ingot might have been, was undeniably the fact ; but 
then the men grew more quickly accustomed to the 
work, and the ont-turn was consequently larger ; and 
as the writer’s object is to indicate what, in his opin- 
jon, are the proper processes to adopt when under- 
taking, in the present day, the development of char- 
coal-iron making in new countries rather than to 
compare the advantages of hammering and rolling, 
he here, for the reasons aforesaid, simply says that if 
operations are to be on a large scale, squeezers and 
rolls are the better implements. 


The method of firing was also a question which re- 
quired many different experiments before it was sat- 
isfactorily tolved. It will be readily seen that cover- 
ing the firebars by throwing coal in through the ordi- 
nary stokebole, and to attempt the same thing by 
filling in billets of wood one at a time, are very dif- 
ferent matters, both as to the length of time the 
stokehole requires to be open, and the quantity of 
combustible matter thet can be gotin. To aid things, 
the first plan adopted was to keep a little urchin 
perched on a bit of scaffolding, constantly engaged 
in flinging in the billets, and some of the leds grew 
tolerably expert in the business, keeping the bars 
pretty well covered. Another plan tried was that of 
s hopper over the center of the grate, with a draw 
valve at the bottom ; this arrangement necessitated 
the billets being cut very short, which a little circu- 
lar saw did readily enough, and was also open to the 
objection that if anything prevented this valve c!os- 
ing properly, as was frequently the case from the bil- 
lets sticking in their passage down, the whole hopper 
was immediately converted into a flue, up which, as 
the nearest and most direct vent, all the flame in the 
grate naturally turned, to the destruction, of course, 
of the entire contents. 


The yield from the earlier attempts was, as may be 
supposed, wretchedly bad ; for, besides the iron wast- 
ed after itcame to nature, from the slowness of the 
workmen, and carried up the flue, their awkwardness 
in balling-up left much iron upon the bottom at near- 
ly every heat. A great deal has been written of the 
cheerful, happy characteristics of the Negro, the im- 
passahil ty of the Red Indian, and the gravity of an 
Eastern potentate—the satisfaction of an Englishman 
after a good dinner has a!so been mentioned—but 
not one of these can be compared, in the writer's 
opinion, to the air of justified pride with which, after 
# heat (such as it was), had been drawn, the Maistry 
(what is the derivation of this word, so universal in 
the Ea-t?) would report to the Sahib that it was ali 
out, and that the men would like a little ‘ Ianam” 
(present). 

A word is necessary here as to the drying of wood 
fuel. Nothing in the world is so impossible as to get 
# strong, clear fire, fit to puddle with, from green 
wood ; and it is also certain that sun-dried wood, un- 
less actually decayed, generally retains @ portion of 
the sap, id est, the outside is dry whilst the heart is 
sap-wet, and in this lies a difficulty which the pud-. 
dier with wood fuel has to contend, and from which 
his confrere who uses mineral coal is free—a portion 
of the wood itself in the first case going to evaporate 
its own moisture. In highly resinous wood this is of 
but little moment ; and doubtless the ease and suc- 
cess with which in Norway, Sweden and parts of Aus- 
tria (Styria) puddling is effected, is at‘ributable to 
the pine timber. In Malabar, however, neither the 
soft nor the hard woods contain much, if any, turpen- 
tine, and hence do not carry the flame (and all pud- 
diers know that flame, and flame alone, will puddle) 
which resinous woods give out. Hence, in any at- 
tempt to use other than a highly resinous fuel, ar- 
rangements for stove-drying must be made, and in 
this will be found one of the expenses which attend 
working with wood fuel. The plans adopted in this 
regard at the works now referred to were various. 
At one time stoves were built at the end of the forge 
engine boilers, and the flues carried through them. 


Sufficiently successtul as was this arrangement, it 
was open to the objection of somewhat checking the 
draught ; and as the boiler areca was small for the en- 
gine requirements, the plan was given up, and sepa- 
rate stoves erected, in the grates of which were used 
the chips and shavings from the carpenters’ shops ; 
but with all this, the general result was that properly 
dried fuel was seldom ready, or, at least, it was al- 
ways @ band-to-mouth struggle to keep up the sup- 
ply. Inthe estimates to be prepared for any new 
forge to consume wood fuel, a sum should be includ- 
ed for the erection of drying stoves, and care shou!d 
be taken that the capacity of these be such as to ena- 
ble them to act as storehouses as well as stoves, for 
in most climates dasiccated wood, where exposed to 
the inflaence 6f the atmosphere, will readily absorb 
as much as 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. of its weight 
of moisture in as many hours, and thus the labor and 
expense incurred in the drying process become al- 
most absolute waste. 


Manufacture of Iron and Steel. 
By Epwarp Rixey, F.C.S. 
{Continued from Page 211.] 
I find that a little phosphate of iron almost always 
remains with the silica fiom pig iron, and in accurate 
analyses the silica should be driven off by hydro- 


fluoric acid, and the remaining phosphate of iron 
added tothe phosphorus determination. I invaria- 


bly find titanic acid in the residue from the graphite | 


in hematite pig, frequently the residue is pure titan- 
ic acid, 

Hematite pig requiring only dilute hydrochloric 
acid to dissolve it, if any slag existed in the pig, 
surely it ought to be left with the graphite. 

In dissolving pig iron in neutral chloride of copper 
and using a little dilute hydrochloric acid to dissolve 
any basic iron salt, [ have never been able to get any 
indications cf the presence of slag in pig iron, or 
have never been able to find satisfactorily aluminum 
in pig iron; if the pig contained slag it certainly 
ought to be present. 

I have entered somewhat fully into the question of 
the presence of slag in well run and solid cast iron, 
as I think the point ought to be definitely settled. 

Hematite pig is special in its character on account 
of its freedom from pbosphorus and its adaptability 
for the Bessemer process. All the hematites are 
more or less siliceous, the Cumberland ores being 
less so than the Lancashire ores. Hematite pig is 
decidedly siliceous, and the efforts of manufacturers 
of this pig are always directed to reduce the amount 
of silicon present. The introduction of aluminous 
ores in the furnaces from Belfast and Antrim materi- 
ally modifies the percentage of silicon and reduces it 
in some cases in the pig to below 1 percent. Hema- 
tite pig, however, rarely contains less than 2 per cent. 
of silicon, and it not unfrequently contains 4 or 5, 
and even more. Amongst several samples recently 
examined I have found— 


Light-colored grey 
No. 1. glazed pig. No.1. No. 1. 
Silicon 4-287 5 652 3°756 
Sulphur 041 103 046 -037 
Phosphorus 055 033 036 


No. i Bessemer pig may contain over 4 per cent. 
of silicon without there being any apparent differ- 
ence in its fracture, although with this percentage 
of silicon the strength of the pig will be materially 
reduced. 

In the manufacture of Bessemer pig from siliceous 
hematites there are all the conditions essential for 
making siliceous pig, viz., an excess of fuel and an 
exceedingly high temperature. 

The percentage of phosphorus in hematite pig 
rarely exceeds one-tenth per cent., and is frequently 
not more than ‘03 to -05. 

Scotch pig made from black band is very similar 
in its composition to the best Cleveland ; it contains, 
however, less phosphorus; the average would be 
about 1 per cent., or, perhaps, rather over. It is 


considered to be a stronzer and rather better pig 
than Cleveland. 

Northamptonshire pig smelted from the North- 
amptonshire oolitic iion ores is a weak pig. The 
percentage of phosphorus in it is high, about the 
same as that of Cleveland and the silicon also high, 
especially if it is smelted with hot blast. 

Lincolnshire pig from the Lincolnshire oolitic 
ores, which contain mostly an excess cf lime, is 
much less siliceous in its character than the North- 
amptonshire pig; the phosphorus is also lower. 

Having corsivered bricfly some of the general 
characteristics of the various descriptions of pig iron, 
I purpose next considering the elements which 
enter into the composition of pig iron. 


The chief constituents of pig iron are carbon, sili- 
cou, sulphur, phosphorus, and manganese ; besides 
these, there are usually present traces of copper and 
titanium (the tter in grey iron ouly), frequently 
nickel and cobalt, and occasionully vanadium and 
arsevic, 

The percentage of carbon in the best varieties of 
pig iron varies trom 3 to rather over 4 *per cent., ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the variety of irun known as 
Spiegeleisen, which sometimes contains nearly 5 
per ceut.; I have, however, never found it as high 
as 5, although some authors give as much as 6 per 
cent. 


§ liccn, when present in large amount, as in Besse- 
mer pig, reduces the percentage of carbon, as before 
menticned ; in inferior pig iron, containing much 
suly hur and phosphoras, the carbon is always low. 


Staffordshire. Locality not 
bown 
IL 

Carbon........... 1:339 1-982 
462 “488 912 
=1-121 567 
Phosphorus ..... 3967 3-874 2910 
Manganese....... 221 1:035 
100-128 101-041 


I cannot at all agree with Mr. Bert that a reduction 
in temperature in the furnace is chiefly the cause of 
the production of white iron. I believe it to be due 
to sulphur. If a furnace is worked with a very sul- 
phury coke the iron will be whit+, although you may 
have a sufficient burden of fuel in the furnace to 
muke the iron grey if the coke were nut sulphury. 
Coak or coal-made white iron in my experience al- 
ways contains mere sulphur than grey iron, and I 
believe it impossib'e to reduce the percentage of sul- 
phur below 1-10 per cent., eveu with the very best 
north country coke ; white iron in wy experience 
does cortsin rather less carbon than grey pig made 
from the s:me materials. 


Tuke the analysis of two samples of Staffordshire 
pig, in which the sulphur was in one case ‘61, in the 
other *36, and also in the analysis previously given— 


White pig with a few Good 

specks of mutded in mottied 
center. pig. 

2:30 2-59 
136 1‘11 
Phosphorus...... 1:02 1-06 
‘61 36 
Manganese....... 81 1-43 
101-U3 100 91 


When the sulphur in one pig is about double that 
in another, the carbon is reduced more than 6-16 per 
cent. 


The most satisfactory way of determining whether 
the amount of carbon is due wholly to the tempera- 
ture at which the iron is produced, or the rate of cool- 
ing, would be to examine the pig, white and grey, 
made from charcoal where there is practically no sul- 
phur in the iron. As the furnace works quicker 
when making white iron, I am inclined to think that 
white iron does contain less carbon than grey iron, 
asthe iron has not had time by being sufficiently 
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long in contact with the fuel to take up the full | tion, and is evolved by the spontaneous decomposi- 


amount of carbon. 


Sulphur in pig I believe to be entirely derived from 
sulphide of iron in the fuel, originally from pyrites, 
or from any sulphide of iron that there may be in the 
ore. The best cokes all contain a mixture of metal- 
lic iron and sulphide of iron ; in some, after burning 
off all the cerbon, there still remains sulphide of iron 
in tue ash. I differ from Mr. Bet in his supposing 
that the iron takes salphur from the calcium when 
silica and alumina are present in such quantity as 
only to produce a vitreous slag ; good grey iron, No. 
3and No. 4, Bowling, for instance, is made with a 
Vitreous cinder. I think it more probabie that the 
excess of lime acts upon the sulphide of iron in the 
coke and ore, and couverts it into sulphide of calci- 
um and metallic iron. By using a heavy burden of 
lime in a blast furnace, grey iron may be made even 
when some qnantity of finery, flue, or forged cinder 
is used ; itis we!l known that such materials contain 
some amount of sulphide of iron ; the sulphur must 
necessarily be taken out by the calcium of the lime. 
It simpiy a lower temperature were the cause oi iron 
being richerin sulphur, then, clearly, of two tur- 
naces working, oue with bot blast and the other with 
cold, and botb making white iron, the cold-blast iron 
ought to contain more sulphur than the hot-blast ; 
few, however, will acceyt this view as correct. Mr. 
BELL maintains that the temperature of a hot-blast 
furnace is not higher than that of a cold-blast fur- 
pace, as the hot-blast furnace has to smelt more 
material than the cold-blast. This conclusion I 
think open to question. 


I have known coke that has been condemned as 
tod badto be used at an ironworks, to have been 
used after exposure to the weather for two or three 
years when fuel was short, and good iron to have 
been made from it; this I attribute to the gradu | 
oxidation of the su'phide of iron in the coke, and to 
its being washed out by the weather. 


I know also some descriptions of coke that give on 
analysis a very high percentage of sulpiuur, and still 
they make a fuir quality of iron, on account of much 
of the sulphur exi-tiug as sulphide of calcium. 

In making Bessemer pig, is not the heavy burden 
of lime and fuel used to make Nv. 1 iron, to insure 
that the pig contains a minimum amount of sulphur? 
or if it were not so, why should not No. 3 answer as 
weli for the Bessemer proce s ; the silicon is decided- 
ly lower, and it contuins often as much carbon as a 
highly siliceuus N>. pig? It will be seen, however, 
on referring to wy analyses, that there isa distinct 
difference in the percentage of sulphur. 


All blast-farnace cinder is, in my opinion, suffi- 
cieutly basic to retain the small amount of sulphur it 
contains, and the percentage of silica would have to 
be largely increased before it would drive off any sul- 
phar from the calcium. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Ohio Gas Wells. 
By J. 8. Newsegey, State Geologist. 


The many inquiries addressed to me in regard to 
the possibility of obtuining gas at Cleveland, by bor- 
ing for it, indicates some interest in the subject, and 
prompts me to send you the foilowing resumé ot 
‘*what I know about our gas wells.” Cuarburetted 
hydrogen is the chief component of the gas which 
escapes from the earth in wells and springs in many 
localities. It is evolved in the working of coal mines 
and constitutes ‘‘fire-damp.” It is also a constant 
associate of petroleum, and always issues in greater 
or less quantity from oil wells. It is given off, too, 
in the decomposition of recent vegetable matter, and 
may be geen bubbling up through the water of alli 
pools in which plants are decaying. When it es- 
capes from the earth it may be generally traced to 
bede of bituminous matter, such as coul, lignite, 
carbonaceous shale, asphalt, oil, etc. From these 
substances it may be obtained by artificial distilla- 


tion which all organic substances suffi r on exposure. 


As carburetted hydrogen produces a brilliant light 
in combustion, it is largely manufactured and used 
for the illumiration of cities aud residences. So ex- 
tensively is it employed for this purpose that it may 
be regarded as an indispensable element in our mod- 
ern civilization. It is not strange, then, that efforts 
have been made to utilize the immense quantities of 
gas which flow from wells and springs in so many 
different countries. 'The Chinese have for hundreds 
of years used for lighting and heating, the gas which 
emanates from the earth in several provinces of their 
country. Inthe United States the gas which issues 
from the sait wells of the Kanawha Valley has been 


for many years employed as a fuel in the evaporation 
of the brine. 


The town of Fredonia, in Western New York, has 
for more than furty years been fully or partially 
lighted by gas which issues from springs at that 
place. In the borings made for oil in the various oil 
districts of the Western States, the gas which has 
been produced so abundantly has been regarded as a 
useless, frequeutly an inconvenient and dangerous 
product. Within a year or two past, however, this 
gas has been utilized in numerous localities, and al- 
ready a large number of wells have been bored for 
the express purpose of obtaining it. Ia some cases 
these gas wells have been highly productive, furnish- 
ing on abundance of material for heating and light- 
ing in its most convenient and manageable form, so 
that this deserves to be reckoned as one of the im- 
portant elements in the mineral resources of our 
country. As this method of procuring carburetted 
hydrogen gas forms a new ipvdustry and one which 
will probably assume considerable importance, a few 
words in reference to its present condition and pro- 
spects may not be without interest to the public. I 
therefore extract from my notes a few facts in regird 
to some of the roost interesting of our gas producing 
districts. On the Upper Cumberland, in Kentucky, 
gas accumulates in such qnantities beneath the 
sheets of Lower Silurian limestone, that many hun. 
dred tuns of rock and earth are sometimes blown out 
with great violence. These explosions have received 
the local name of ‘‘ gas volcanos.” Ina Ohio gas ¢es- 
capes from nearly all the wells bored for oil in the 
oil producing districts. Ot these, two bored by 
Peter Neff, Esq, near Kenyon College in Knox 
County, present some remarkable features. These 
wells were bored in 1866, at the same geological 
horizon as that which furuishes the oil on O.] Creek, 
Pa. At the depth of about 600 feet, in “each well, a 
fissure was struck from which gas issued in such 
volume as to throw out the boring tools and form a 
jet of water more than 100 feet in height. One of 
these wells has been tubed so as to exclude the water, 
and gas has continued for five years to escape from it 
in such quantity as to produce, as it rushes through 
atwoand a hali inch pipe, a sound that may be 
heard at a considerable distance. When ignited the 
gas forms a jet of flame three feet in diameter and 
fifteen feet long. The other well, which has never 
been tubed, constantly ejects, at intervals of one 
minute, the water that fills it. It thus forms an in- 
termittant fountain, one hundred and twenty feet in 
height. The derrick set over this well has a height 
of sixty feet. In winter it becomes incased in ice, 
and forms a huge translucent chimney, through 
which at regular intervals of:one minute a mingled 
current of gas and water rushes to twice its height. 
By cutting through this chinsney at its base and iz- 
niting the gas in a paroxysm, it affords a magnificent 
spectacle—a fountain of water and fire which bril- 
liantly illuminates the ice chimney. No accurate 
measure has been made of the gas escaping from 
these wells, but it is estimated to be sufficient to 
light a large city. 

At West Bloomfield, N. Y., is another gas well, 
not unlike those I have described. This is bored to 
the depth of five hundred feet, reaching down to the 
vieinity of the Marcellus bituminous shales. From 


some measurements made by Pro. Wurtz, it appears 
that about fifteen cubic feet of gas escape from this 
well every second, It is proposed to utilize this 
large amount of valuable combustible by conducting 
it through pipes to Rochester, a distance of tweaty 
miles. 

At Erie, Pennsylvania, there are now twenty-five 
wells in successtul operation, most of which have 
been bored for the special purpose of obtaining gas. 
Mr. Henry Newton, my assistant in the School of 
Mines, has recently wade, at my request, a careful 
examination of all of these wells, and has given mea 
detailed description of each. I quote one or two of 
these for the purposs of conveying a clear idea cf 
their genera] character. 


First, H. Jarecki & Co. (Petroleum Brass Works) 
have two wells ; the first bored for 0.1 in 1864, 1,200 
feet deep. No oil was obtained, but brackisi water 
and an abundant supply of gas. This is used to 
light a few houses. ‘Tue second well-was bored in 
March, 1871, for gas, is 700 feet deep, and is used to 
supply gas to light the shop and heat the boilers. 
Tue supply is not at all regular and has perceptibly 
failed siuce the Conrad weil was sunk near it. The 
heating power of the gas from well No. 2 is roughly 
estimated at from eight to tea tons of coal per 
month. 

Second. Brevellier’s well was sunk for oil in 1864, 
depth 625 feet, diameter five inches. ‘The gas sup- 
plies five fires in the soap factory and three in the 
house of the proprietor, besides lighting both estab- 
lishments. It has been used in the factory for five 
yours. 

Third. Well sunk by Senator Lowey for gas in 
October, 1670, 520 feet deep, passing through 50 feet 
of sandrock, then through gray slate and flag stones, 
terminating in a dark shale. ‘I'he gas is used for all 
household purposes, for cooking, beating and light- 
ing. When used in ordinary stoves the stove is par- 
tially filled with furnace cinders or broken brick. In 
open fires it is burned in clay boxes made to repre- 
sent wood. 


Fourth. Conrad’s brewery, sunk in March, 1871, 
600 feet deep; no oil was obtained, but sult water and 
ap abundant supply of gas. Tais gus supplies all 
household purposes, aod heats mait chambers, steam 
boiler, etc., in the brewery. 

At Conneaut and Painesville, Ohio, wells have been 
bored for gus with entire success, and others are 
being bored in these localities and at many pvints 
fuituer west. 

Ot two of the Painesville wells, a few notes may be 
of interest to the residents of the luke shore. Furst; 
well of General Casement on the east side of town. 
This well is 700 feet deep, and pussed tnrough the 
following materials : 

One—Drift, clay and gravel, 40 feet. 

Two—Erie shales, ‘‘soapst »ne rock,” 648 feet. 

‘Three—Huron shale, very black and bituminous, 
with strong smell of oil, 12 feet. , 

Gas was found in the Erie shale. The supply is 
abundant, and used for all domestic purposes in 
General Caszment’s house. The pressure of the gas 
was tried, but at 27 pounds per square inch, part of 
the apparatus failed. 

Second—Well at the Erie Seminary, 725 feet deep 
at the time of observation. Strata passed tarough : 

One—Clay and sand, 23 feet. 

Two—Erie shales, alternations of sandy and argil- 
lacecus gray and green shales, 687 feet. 

Three—Huron shale, black and bituminous, 15 
feet. 

The gas was found in the fissures or crevices of the 
‘* soapstone rock.” In the Seminary well four such 
fissures were found. Gas was first obtained at 300 
feet. 

Another well at the Seminary is of similar charac- 
ter. The supply of gas from both wells is insufficient 
to light and heat the building. If collected in a gas- 
ometer it would at least supply all the light required. 
—Cleveland Herald. 

TO BER CONTINUED. 
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SANTO DOMINCO AND ITS RESOURCES. 


By M. Gass, 


running through it. The broad peninsula to the south and southwest of this 
plain is almost a terra incognita, said to be a nearly continuous forest, abounding 
in precious woods, and inhabited bya very few half-savage negroes, the descend- 
ants of escaped slaves ; and perhaps a few brigands, who take shelter in its fast- 
nesses, to sally out occasionally and rob what they can of the few cattle left by 
the more open and systematic incursions of the Haytiens. 


‘The Republic of Santo Domingo oceupies about two-thirds of the island of the 
same name, which lies between Cuba and Porto Rico, and is the second largest 
of the Great Antilles. It is in shape an irregular triangle, with ite greatest 
length from east to west, about 270 miles, and its base, about 150 miles long 
from north to south, abutting agamst the sister Republic of Hayti, which occu- 
pies the remainder ofthe island. Its aréa is about 20,000 square miles, or about 
the same as that of the State of Obio ; but, unlike Ohio, it is made up of a series 
of heavy mountain ranges and beautiful valleys, with just enough of prairie to 
break the monotony of forest and mountain. 


The commercial value of any region is very much inflienced by the mamber 
and charaeter of itsharbors. In this respect, the Republic of Santo Domingo 
is well supplied. The fine bay of Saman4, nearly 30 miles long, and a dozen or 
more m width, cannot be rivalled by any in the West Indies. Its mouth is re- 
markably free of all ordinary dangers to the navigator and, once inside, vessels 
are immediately shielded against all except a due east wind, while the numerous 
headlands which proj-ct into it from the north, complete the sh<lter. The little 
side barbor of Sarita Barbara, about ten miles from the mouth of the greater bey, 
is completely lancllocked by high hills behind, a peninsula on one side, and a 
group of islands ‘in front. This, on account of its easy accessibility, has become 
the emporium of Saman4, though there are a dozen other spots, almost equally 
available for ship ping. Among these, the port of San Lorenzo, or “‘ Pearl Bay” 
a8 it was called by; the discoverers, on the south side, deserves at least a mention 
for the depth. of its water, its area and its complete security. In case of any 
commerce growilig up on the south side of Samana bay, this place would pro- 
bably rival, if not outstrip its neighbor, Savana la Mar. 


The country is divided into two irregular portions by a chain of mountains, 
which commences at the eastern extremity and runs westward, gradually widens 
out and becomes higher, where it carries some peaks which reach an altitude o1 
8.000 to 9,000 feet. Throughout this range, but more especially where it is 
wider, there are numerous valleys, some of them high up in the mountains, as 
the valley of Constanza, eome 4000 feet above the ocean. At its eastern part, 
south of the bay of Saman4, the range is only about 20 miles wide, while nearer 
the Haytien frontier, north and northwest of Azua, it acquires a width of from 
50 to 60 miles. Bordering the north coast, extending from Monte Cristi to the 
extremity of the peninsula of Saman4, is another range, parallel with the first, 
much narrower and lower. This chain is rarely over 15 or 18 miles wide, and, 
throughout its entire length of 150 miles, it is broken but once—at the point 
where the ‘‘Gran Extero” separates Saman4 from the main body of the island. 
Is valleys are small but fertile, and, bordering the sea, its northern slope pre- 
sents some of the most available sites for cultivation on a large scale that exist 
on the island. The peninsula of Samand4 is topographieally a prolongation of 
this range, but its geological features are entirely different ; the soil, as a covse- 
quence, is better, and this, combined with a much greater rain fall, produce a 
marked superiority in ite fertility. 


Next to the bay of Saman4, perhaps that at the other end of the great valley 
deserves notice. Manzanilla bay is a3 yet entirely unknown to commerce. It 
is large, deep, co mmodious and easy of access ; but Monte Cristi absorbs a'l of 
the little commerce of the region. While Simand bay receives the mouth of the 
Yuna river, and is the natural outlet of all of the valley east of Santiago, Maza- 
nilla bay in like manner receives the waters of the Yaqui, and can be easily 
placed in direct steam communication with Santiago, which is situated at the: 
probable head of future steam navigation on that stream. But there is another 
possible future for this region. The bay of Monte Cristi is an excellent harbor, 
and as : shown by the dry channels yet remaining, it once received the waters of 
the Yucqyui. The government has jast caused surveys to be wade, and it is not 


impro! duble that before long the Yaqui river will be turaed into its old channel. 
with i' # mouth at Monte Cristi. 


Between the two mountain ranges runs a long valley, variously called the Cibao 
and the Vega ; although these names are usually limited, the former to the west- 
erp, the latter to the eastern end of the same valley. The Vega, or Vega Real, 
as named by Columbus, is without doubt the richest, most tertile, and most 
beantiful of the two; although in any other country, the valley from Santiago 
to Monte Cristi would be famous for the richness of its soil, the beauty of its 
scenery, and the patural facilities it offers for the transportation of its products. 
The valley is watered by the Yaqui river and its tributaries. ‘Tuese tributary 
streams, rivers of themselves, can be mode to irrigate the whole southern side 
of the valley, besides transporting lumber from the mountains, aud, perhaps, 
aiding the miner in the pursuit of the precious metal. ‘Tbe main river can be 
rendered navigatle for small steamboats from its mouth, near Monte Cristi, to 
neat the central emporium, Santiago. There is an abundance of water at all 
seasons of the year ; there are no falls, and the few rapids which exist are sira- 
ply gravel bars, which can be cleaned out and kcpt open by some such simple 
contrivance as ‘‘ wing dams.” 


Be: sides the two tine harbors at the extremities of the Cibao or Vega valley,. 
there. are others on the north coast which must not be overlooked. That of 
Puei to Plata, while not to be compared with eituer of the two just desoribed,, is. 
u go od little harbor, and the one that does the great bulk of the business of the 
Republic. Here is the depot of nearly all of the tobacco trade, aud here is the 
eut repot of nearly all of the foreign merchandize con-umed in the interior. 
He re are located nearly all of the foreign merchants, and here ia the most ‘ wide 
awake” population. Bat all this life and activity is fictitious. Puerto Plata 
ow'es ita: importance to the fact that it is only forty-one miles from Santiago, not- 
withstatiding that these miles are over an extremely rough mountain road. 
With the opening of either the Yaqui or Yuna rivers, or the less probable build- 
ing of a railroad ; in short with the preparation of any easier access to the coast, 
be it at Samand or at Monte Cristi, the tobacco freight will go by the easier 


route, iastead of over a mountain pass on a mule back, and the days of pros- 
perity of Puerto Plata are numbered. 


The eastern end of the valley is equally well supplied with rivers. The Yana, 
with its great branches, the Camu and the Jima, could be readily, and witsa small 
outlay, rendered available for navigation ; and here, owing to a greater fall ot 
rain, irrigation is unnecessary. Droughts are unknown at the eastern end ot 


This result is anticipated by some of the merchants of that city, several e! 
the island. r 


whom have already established branch houses at the rival ports ; and one mer- 
chant, perhaps the largest house in Moca, now does all his business by way of 


the Yana, carrying his freight in canoes, as high up the river as its natural 
facilities permit. , 


The southern side of the island is very different from the parts just. descrityed. 
The mountains to the east of the Ozama river (at the mouth of which is loc ited 
Santo Domingo city) are a narrow strip, and the whole area south of them is a 
broad grassy plain, bordered, along the coast, by a belt of forest. This reg ion 
is well watered. Numerous streams, fed by the abundant moisture of the tr ade 
winds, take their rise in the hills, and cross these plains, furnishing an abi an- 
dance of water for stock. One of them, the Macoris river, is so large as to be 
navigable for a distance of several leagues from its mouth. This is also the ca se 
with the Ozama river, small steamers having aseended it some ftve or six leagu es 
above the city ot Santo Domingo, while canoes go much further up on it, as we ll 
as on its tributaries the Yabacao and the Isabella. 


Besides Puerto Plata, there are many small harbors along the coast ; Cabarete 
to the east ; Maimon, Sufflet and Bianco to the west and, worthy of a special 
mention, Isabella, where Colambus founded his first colony. 


Coming around to the south coast, the finest bay is, of course, that of Ocoa, a 
deep indentation of 15 to 20 miles across, shut in on three sides and open only 
to the south. This will one day be the port of a rich and populous sugar pro- 
ducing country, around and back of Azua. Opening into it, and forming really a 
part of it, is the port of Barahona. Just east of it is the harbor of Calderas, a 


land locked lake, several miles long, with a narrow mouth, very commodious, 
with deep water, safe of access and easy of exit. 


West of the Ozama river, the mountains send spurs down almost to the coasi ‘, 
enclosing between them numerous and fertile valleys. Here, within a space o, f 
thirty miles, we have five large rivers and a perfect net-work of smaller streams, 
The rivers Ozama, Jaina, Nigua, Nizao, and Ocoa, with their tribataries, drain 
an area of about a thousand square miles. A large part of this (perhaps half) is 
a rough mountain region, abounding in valuable woods, and all of it with a soi} 
and climate unsurpassed for coffee raisin. The lower lands of this same tract, 
bordering the coast, are cut up by ranges of hills, which run down from the 
higher mountains, and form a sucvession of plain and rolling ground from one 
to ten miles wide. Still further west, beyond the Ocoa river, the character of 
the country changes. The climate is much drier, the soil on the plain is grav- 
elly, and the streams are fewer. There is a broad vailey, which extends from 
the bay of Ocoa northwest, towards the frontiers of Hay ti, between the main In addition to the harbors already named there are many other smaller ones, 
mountain range on the north, and a lower range of hills on the south called sa chas at the mouth of the Macoris river &., where coasting vessels ply regu- 
the Sierra Baburuco. Away from the coast, this plain is less gravelly and more lag ly and which support quite an extensive coastwise eommerce 
fertile, and formerly supported a large number of cattle. In one branch of the| P _— 
valley is the large ‘Take of Henriquiila, and there are several good-sized rivers 


Between the mouths of the Nigua and the Nizao rivers, is the little port of 


Palenque, not deep enough for large vessels, but admirably adapted for moder- 
ately sized coasters. 


At the moth of the Ozama is a good roadstead and all vessels drawing more 
than 12 feet of water lie here, while smaller ones usually enter the river. The 

. tiver front of Santo Domingo Oity has a depth of 15 to 18 feet though the bar at 
i he entrance will not permit large vessels to enter. However, the roadstead is 


w ‘ell sheltered except from south-westers, and vessels lie there with perfect 
vfety. 
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THE COAL TRADE. 


New York, Oct. 11th, 1872. 

. The market is steady and even lively at the new rates, 
-and shows itself perfectly able to maintain them. We no 
longer observe the exceptional demand which we noticed 
“two or three weeks ago. That was a movement natural 
enough when 8n advance in prices was expected, but one 
-which has, quite as naturally, passed away with the con- 
/sunaation of tne advance. At present there is a pretty 
.strong demand, and perhaps some of it is due to the fear 
that a new rise will take place, though we should think it 

more reasonable to ascribe the activity to a settled con- 
viction that the market will sustain the advance that has 
already been made, and that dealers are content to accept 
the present rates, as above the danger ofa relapse. There 
has been some talk of repeating the late movement on the 
first of mext month, but the trade has not found all its 
courage yet, and it is doubtful if a second experiment will 
foe made until we are able to be morally certain that the 
‘demand will sustain it. The recent improvement in prices 
ywae in no sense forced or schemed for. Jt was the natu- 
rral result of circumstances, and was #0 cantiously made 
thatitis possible a margin was left within which a supple- 
mentary rise can take place, It is still far too early to de- 
cide whether the echeme will meet with favor, and, indeed, 


whether it may even be regarded as a scheme, but the 
-events of the next weck or ten days will decide the ques- 
tion for November. 
The average price last month has been found by the W. 
B. A. committee to be $2.09per ton. Basis wages on $2.50 
.and $2 75 were paid. 
‘the Miners’ Journd makes some predictions as to the 
product during the remainder of this year. It says: 
**The quantity of Anthracite mined in 1871 was, in 
round numbers, 17,685,000 tons. Of this quantity 14,965,- 
501 tons were sent to market outside the Coal Regions. 


Bituminous Coal Trade, 1871 and 1872. 


The following table exhibits tne quantity of Bituminons Coal 
passing over the following routes of Transportation for the 


Ma ee Oct. 5, 1872, compared with week ending October 


COMPANIES, 1871. 1872. 
Week. Year. Week. Year. 
C. & 17,747 537.255 16,877 502,196 
B. & 21.427 919.267 29,486 952,346 
& B. T. 5,970 241,879 6,313* 224,154 
*Harrisburg & D.......... 9,159 424,627 10,8382 289,629 


Cumberl’d Branch Canal 5,042 

Railroad.... 1,713 

Total............ 69,606 2,673,317 72,638 2,566,527 
2,666,527 69,606 


106,790 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad and 


Branches. 
COAL TONNAGE 
Vor the Week ending Saturday, Oct. 6, 1872. 


BY RAILROAD —ANTHRACITE. 
PASSING OVER MAIN LINE AND LEB, VAL. BRANCH. 


Tone, 

From St. Clair. - - - - © = 38,799 16 
PortCarbon, - - 6.471 04 
“ Pottsville - - = - = 3,466 0 
“ Schoylxili Haven. - - - 22 863 08 
** Pine Grove. = - = 4741 16 
Tamaqua, - - e - 15,626 15 
** Harrisburg. - - 40 

FOR SHIPMENT BY CANAL, 

Passing Frackville Scales - = 8,383 06 
vuyl kill ValleyScales - - - 175 90 
“Mt. Carbon 1.12% 00 


SHIPPED WESTWARD VIA NORTHERN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


‘Lhe balance was consnmed in the Regions. The quantity | passin } lagi 
g Locust Gap. - - 3,390 02 
of Anthracite that will be mined in 1872 will reach 22 300,- * “Shamokin. - - = = - + 6,415 10 
000 tons, of which 19 000,000 tons will be sent to market Herndon. oe Se eS sores 
outside of the Regions. ‘This will give an increase of 9,865 12 
4.000.000 tons sent to market, and an increase of about SHIPPED WEST O8 SOUTH FROM PINE GROVE. 
‘60,000 tons consumed in the Coal Re ions. The official | sonuytkill & SusquebannaR.R.- - 870 19 
returns at the end of the year wili vary but little from the} “Lebanon & PineGrove Hranch - + -- = 1,401 16 
-above figures. Notwithstanding the increase in 1872, 
prices bave ruled ruinously low.” 2,214 15 
The Shamokin Herald reports the averageforthe month} CONSUMILD ON LATERATS, 
at $2.173. From Frackville Scales. 731 07 
Business is also good in the Bituminous trade, and the| « ae Sk 6 ee 1,163 0) 
advance is well sustained. The all through route from| 503 03 
the Marylawd mines to New York, by way of Pennsylvania! 
and Amboy, was opened yesterday—Thursdey. To those 
who desire to know what the profits on coal mining are at Yotal - - - 5,155 13 
present rates, we commend the following estimate of ex- LFHIGH AND WYOMING COAL. 
perses on board at Georgetown, made up by the President Received via #.Penn’atr. - - am 
.of the Chesapeake and Ohio Caual Company : “ Oreland, 6. 
‘Timer and machinery for track, dumping chutes . 
superintendence, and tramways and all oth- 
‘er expeuses, to place coal on board of cars at BITUMINOUS. 
Railroad freight and charges from mines to canal, 
average haul 23 miles, over grades 120 feet per Pci 
\Whartage at Cumberland............ 5 COAL FOR COMPANY'S USE. 
other shipping expenses, agencies, taxes, etc. . Anthracite - - - - 7 = = 5,665 OF 
Toll by canal from Cumberland to Georgetown, 148 
Boat freights, traneportation charges, etc... .... 1 40 ! 
Tranesbipment, wharfage, agents, clerk’s office RECAPITULATION. 
rents, at 30 - 
‘Total for 
Coat on board of $3 85 Week. | | 
Add for royalty on the coal,...... 25 
________ | Passing over Main Line and 
$4 10 Leh, Val Branch - - - | 97 686 019 108,103 06,4 10,416 ivi 
For Shipment by Canal - | 24,518 01} 32.143 08|d 7,626 04 
Anthracite Coal Trade tor 1871 and 1572. Shived West or South from 
The tofowing table exhibits the quantity of Anthracite Coal 
assing over the following routes of transportation for the week |~Onsomed on Materals 051) 1,7 2 10 
ending October 5, 1872, compared with the,week ending Oct, 7, Lehigh and Wyoming Coal 6 
Total Anthracite paying treig’t | 141,519 05 | 152,61907/| 11,000 02 
1872 Bituminous - - =| 10,331 19 9,169 1,172 12 
COMPANIES. ~-—— | Total of all kinds paying freig’t | 161.851 04 | 161.678 9,827 10 
WEEK. | TOTAL. | WEEK.) TOTAL. |CoalforCompany’suse - -| 691219} 4.18312/i 1,734 07 
“Phila & Reading R.R+ | 152.519 | 4204569} 141,619] 4,415,772 | ‘Total Tonnage for Week - | 157.767 03 | 185.86206|4 8,095 03 
21,441 | 654,099 | Previously this year - | 4879414 09 | 4646673 14 | i 282,740 06 
$35.34) Potaltodate - - - - | 6037181 03 | 4812636 00 |i 214,645 03 
Scranvwop North.......-. 20,761 377.348 SHIPPE) BY CANAL. 
4,917) 6 051 ,292| Prom Schuylkill Haven - 1981500 | 26.75316 'd 6,938 15 
| Port Clinton - - -| 17960) | 3,64800(d 1,852 00 
Del. & Hud, Cana! Uo.. 699.9 0 30.003 | Total Tonnage per Week- - 21.611 60 | 20.401 15 'd 8,79) 15 
+0 | Previous ythw year - - =! 6%2,65805 ; 755.372 12 122,714 07 
South 1 = = 289.691 |Totalto date - - - - 654,269 05 785,774 07 | 131,505 02 
amokin.. J 92,60 
Trevorton.. .... |Northern Central Railway, Shamokin Division, 
k e 965 
Weoming Below is the return of Coal sent over the Shamokin Division 
| the N. C. BR. W., for the week ending October 
illiamstown UCol’y.... | | Fa 2.433 19 
428.762 | 11,828,403 | 402,459 15,715.293 15,389 11 
Total amount abipped to 423,767 08 
* These figurosare for the week and fiscal period commencing $02,001 
+Legs coal transported for Vo's use an’ Bituminons coal, 68,054 08 


Pennsylvania Coal Company. 
Shipments of Pittston Coal for the week ending October 6, 1872. 


1872. 1871. 
WEEK, YEAR. WEEK. YEAR 
By Railway.....,. 27,191 09 916,717 00 27,969 09 508,754 05 
Canal.......... 238 02 4,795 03 837 08 10,464 06 
Total.............. 27,429 11 921,612 08 2890617 519,218 11 


Increase 1872. .4¢2 293 17 


‘Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 


Report of Coal transported over the Lehigh Canal and L. & S. 
Div of Central Railroad of New Jersey for the week ending 
Oct. 5, 1872, and for the year 1872. WEEK. YEAR. 


Forwarded East of M’ch Chunk by Rail 38,065 00 1,335,133 18 


Delivered at and above do., sees 1,615 05 45,987 13 
Forwarded East of do., by Canal 26,732 14 601,652 11 
66,41 982,77 
Corresponding period last year— 
Forwarded East of M. Chunk by Rail.. 33942 18 921,799 16 
Delivered at and above do., +» 3,489 17 46 292 10 
Forwarded East of do., by Canal 28,391 02 514,917 03 
68,773 17 1,482,000 09 
(Increase on 4,297 10 413,088 05 
Decrease “ oe 
(Increase on Canal... 87,735 08 


Decrease ‘ 6,658 08 
Of the above there was transported on account of-—— 


Lebigh Coal Nav. Co.....0-ceece-seeee 28.579 11 703,186 13 
Wilkesbarre Coal & Iron Co.......++++ 20,079 08 769,401 03 


45,653 19 1,472,087 16 


Corresponding period last year— 


Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co.....seceesseees 22,976 09 419,070 02 
Wilkesbarre Coal & Lron Co........+++ 18,002 18 647,680 02 
40,469 07 1,066 750 04 
5,189 12 406,687 13 


DOCTORS, 


Keport of Coal Transported over Lehigh Valley 
Rallroad 


Report of coal tonnage for the week ending Oct. 5, 1872, wiih 
totals to date, compared with same time last year. 


WEEK. TULAL 
WHERE SHIPPED FROM. Tons,Cwt, | Tona, 
Total Wyoming........... 433.667 12 
Upper Lehigh......... 33 17 2,248 14 
Beaver | 18,495 11 645.054 '6 
8,266 15 317,775 12 
“ Mauch Ohunk ....... 5 (5 2,449 14 
Total......... 82,537 18 | 3,255,631 07 
Same time last y 95,233 11 | 2.118.413 14 
Increase..... 1,137,217 13 
Decreaso.... 12,695 13 
Forwarded Kast from Mauch Chunk by 
| 60,784.16 | 2.657.251 12 
Same time last year........ | 69,154 0) | 14 
00.000 871,293 18 
DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS. 
Yorwarded East trom Mauch Chunk by 
69,799 09 | 2,517,799 04 
do Kast for use L, V. RR... es 995 07 | 39,452 08 
Velivered at and above Mauch Uhunk for 
Vo. BB. te 8,176 0) 302,427 11 
ToN.O, R. R., at Mount Oarmel....... 2,156 05 
ToL. &8. RR. at Packerton for rail.... 264 09 10,240 10 
Delivered at M’h Chunk........ 811) 1,570 09 
Delivered on line of road above Mauch 
Chunk.. .... 211 07 13,144 11 
To L.S.4R.R., at Penn Hav., for railroad 10 10 4,011 19 
De. COP 6.903 15 185,426 17 
To Lehigh Cana! Mauch Chunk ° 3,870 04 97,329 19 
‘Yo Catawissa Railroad.......... 625 16 
Total. | 82,637 18) 3 255,631 07 


Report of Coal Transported over Central R.R. 
of N.J. (Lehigh and Susq, Div.) 


Week ending October 5—Compared with same time last year. 


WEEK WEEK YEAR YZAR 
WHERE SHIPPED FROM 1872., 187. 1872 lel, 
tons ct | tonsct. | tons owt. | tons.cwt. 
Wyoming Region . . | 35988 04 | 33509 12) 1146518 09 948006 15 
Upper Lehigh Region . | 4392 05| 3005 18| 15400 07 65167 05 
Hazleton Region . 7252 09 | 12499 03 | 192948 03 139692 13 
l'rescxow Region....... 4914 06 | 2409 13) 121163 OL 49166 17 
Mauco Chunk Region. | 6lu2 6°69 34191913] 156078 10 
Beaver Meadow Region 
Mahanoy Region. . . 
Totals - «  « | 60650 00 | 60133 17 | 1959599 13 | 1368202 00 
Increase 516 03 693397 13 
Decrease . . 
Forwarded East of Mch 
Chunk by Rail | 39065 CO | 33942 18 | 1335133 18 | 921790 16 
Yorwarded Kast of Mch 
Chunk by Canal. . . | 16935 15 | 20940 19 | 388338 11 293697 05 
Delivered at andabove | 161505) 143917) 4598713 46292 10 
Mauch Chunk... 21706; 61006} 11176 05 26233 UL 
L. V. R. at. Packer’n 
Delivered to L, & B. 
N.at PiymouthBridge | 465615) 3299 17) 175963 06 71183 08 
Totals 
Of the above there was | 
transported on acc’nt 
of L. & N. Uo...... | 14866 11460 11 | 504557 02 227799 06 
W.-B. C, & I. Co......- | 22079 08 | 19092 1s} 769401 03 | 647680 02 
Totals.... 36944 09 | 29563 09 | 1273058 (6 875379 08 
increase .. | 7391 00 398578 18 | 
Decrease 


Schuylkill Canal. 


Rep ort of coal transported over the Schuy'kil! Oanal for the week 
ending Saturday, October 5, 1872. 


Tons. Cut, 

From Schuyikil! Haven... 19,818 00 
Total for week. 21.411 00 
Previously this ...... 832,658 06 
664,094 06 


To same time last year.. 


T2158 
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Venn. and N. ¥. R. R-—Coxton, Pa. Delaware Lackawanna & Western Rail Road | A discount from the prices of tne coarse Voal on purchase 0f5000 


Coa! tonnage for week endivg October 5, 1872. 
Week. 


Tous. Cwt. Tons. Cwl. 


Anthracite received : 


Lehigh Valley R. 8,176 00 
Jack, & B. 123% O4 
Pleasant Valley FR. R...... . 2,417 (18 
«ul. & Erie BR. 1,609 02 


Total.... 13,335 14 


Distributed : 


To Lebigh Valley RB. 
T Lack. & B. BR. 6 il 
Central B. BR 3,039 06 
To Ithaca & A. R. R.....eee0--+++2 1.783 12 
To Erie R. W, Pockets for sbipm’t. 5,400 23 
To individuais on line of road.... 34 12 
To points at & above Coxton ior 
use of 534 13 
between Waverley au 


Bituminous received from BARCLAY B. k. 


622 12 


Shipped north from Towanda...... 6,265 06 
Shipped south from Towanda...... 31 00 
Northern Ceutral — 


Company- 
Coal transporte’ on the Delaware, Lackawanna, & Western 
Railroad for the week ending Saturday, Oct. 5, 1872. 
WEEK. 


Total. 


302.427 11 Tons. Uwt. Tons. Cwt. 
64,849 09 | Shipped North ........c.eesees 22,632 12 577,059 19 
929 Of | Shipped South... 35.128 U6 1,621,291 13 
42,662 05 

57,760 18 2,198,349 12 

488,859 06 For the Corresponding time last Year : 

Shipped North......s.ccseseee 20 769 12 877,847 18 

Shipped 38.916 15 8.6,050 17 

31,164 09 

1.023 06 69,677 07 1,203,338 15 

90.64 13 944,950 17 
76,439 coc seve 1,916 09 


223,556 16 
17,582 10 


19,751 10 


Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 


The following is a rtatement of Coal Transpv ted by the 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. for the week ending Sept. 28, 
1872. 


28 976 19 FOR THE WEEK. FOR THY. SEAGOX. 
By Delawore and Hudson Canal, 42,40 1,080,903 
438,819 06 | By Railroad, 8,792 
“ “6 WO 295,283 
Bown. coe cece 289 
287,670° 13 
2,08) 07 Total Tons ...... ...... 78,718 2,106 207 


216 10 For the came period last year. 


FOR WREK. ‘FOR THE *EASON. 
OS eee 289,567 10 | By Delaware and Hudson Canal, 46.350 699,930 
Distributed : By Railroad, 600. 226,709 
Erie 5,730 259,174 03 | | ‘ 
To Ithaca Vauey R. 57 05 623,450 
To individuals on line of Railroad. GIO 12 | 
Lo poin's ou line of road for use of aii, 
06 Prices of Coal by the Cargo, 
6,296 06 289,867 10 (CORRECTED WEEELY.| 
Grand totals transported : AT NEW YORK, AT PHILADELPHIA. 
14 488.859 6 October 1. October 11. 
6,296 U6 239 857 10 SCHUYLKILL. kK, A. W. A. R.A. w. 
4 75 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. 5 00 
Coal mined and forwarded by the Delaware and Hudson 
Company for the week ending Saturday, Ociober 6, (along side).... 
Total 1872 ..... 16 3,267,096 12 BPECIAT. COALS.* 
Corresponding time in 1871 : Honey Brook. W.A, 4 00@5 00 -- 
——-—— | Old Oomps’s... 4 00@5 15 
Total. 1,292,178 17 | Room Run..... 5) 
Decreass North Hill & Harris.“ 3 10@4 00 
In :rease BOUIN, Shamokin..... “ 
974,857 15 | McMichael.... “ = -_— 3 25@4 2 -_—_ 
Henry Clay.... . pa 


Lehigh Canal Coal Trade. 


Shipped for the week ending September 4, 1872. 


Week. 
Tons. Cwt, 
8,714 10 
02 
4,976 19 

191 06 
6,903 15 
884 (8 
3,860 14 
Total 96.732 v4 
$3.391 02 


Total from Manch Chunk Region 
Hegardviile se 

Beaver Meadow ‘“* 

Mahanoy we 

«« Hazleton 

Upper Lehigh 

Wy. ming $s 


Corresponding week last year 


Increare 
Decrease 


Statement of Coal Transported over Camber- 
land and Pennsylvania Railroad 


During the week ending Saturday Oct. 5. and during the year 


3872, compared with the corresponding period of 1871. 
WEEK, 


ToO&0O.Canal To B&O. RR. 
Tons. Owt. tons, Owt 
17,747 60 21.427 02 


Jocrease......... 
Decr18¢...... 869 13 


YEAR. 


592,193 OF 
537 254 15 


952.245 12 
949,266 15 


"96.4 5 13 | 43.367 00 


Company Coals. 
October, 1872. 
Btr. 


Week G Eg. Sto Ohest 
eek. *Scranton at E. Port.........+- 345 345 365 370 4 350 
Tons, Cwt. | *Pittston at Newburg ......... 380 30 380 380 400 380 
198 6-9 10 | *Lackawana at Weehawken...40! 410 410 430 400 360 
1,999 02 | Wilk’b’re at Hoboken..........3609 365 385 385 46) 410 
12! yg | 214Co. Lehigh at PtJobn’n 6 25 — 459 450 460 4°0 
8'530 15 Tehivh at Kliz. Port.......-. 5 OU — 460 460 480 400 


rfrei bts to :Jlifferent points see ** Freight. 
To contractors only. 


Prices at Baltimore—October, 1872. 
Wholesale Pric*s to Trade. 


184,960 10 
2281017 
62,355 08 


601,653 1! | winebarre, by cargo or car load.. 2°@S 35 
513,917 03 | piston and Plymouth, 4 15 
Shamokin Red or White Ash, 5 
87,735 08 Lykens Valley Red Ash, dO. 6 00 
Zorba Valley... 


By retail, all kinds por ton of 2,249 Ibs............. 6 50@8 60 
George’s Creck and Cumberland f.o b. at Locust 


Fairmont and Clarksburg gas f. o. b. at L. Point.... 6 00 
BITUMINOUS COALS. 
Kittaning Coal Co.’s Phcenix Vein, f. o. b. at Phila......$ 
Total. Lemon “ 
Tons Owt. 


Conso idation Coal Oo.’s on board............N. Y 
Maryland Co 


Prices at Georgetown, D.C., and Alexandria, Va, 
October, 1872. 
George’s Creek and Cumberland f. o. b. for shipping$4 2°@4 35 
Prices at Havre de Grace, Md. 
October, 1872. 


39,174 


i! 4,188 18 


1,454,°41 12 
1,486,521 10 


Wilesbarre and other White Ash for Cargoes...... D5 
Decreuse........! 35,063 14 1 31,979 17 | Shamokin Red or White Ash..... 
Cumberland Branch R. R. Bituminous Coals (Cumberland), 
To 0. & O. Maral.|To P..£0.R.R. Toral. 
Cwt. | Tons. Owt. Tons. Owt of Gas Conte. 
IT 1,336 15 5,876 12 October, 1872, 
6,042 Gl 11 6.754 12 PROVINCIAL 
Corrected weakly by Louis J. Belloni, Jr.,41-43 Pine 6t..N.Y 


161,325 13 55,263 18 


13,164 19 


370 9) 12 15,521 16 | 


Increase 


Decrease. 39,742 02 


Total increas? 1872... 
Total decrease 6,618 14 


108.012 08 Uorrected by Bird, Perkins & Job, 27 South street. 


tons and upwards. Duty on all sla: k or Culm : ec. por ton 
of bushel-, poin is +> the bush-i, Oa ail bitum.novus or 
shale: 75 cents per ton of 23 bushels. 


AMEBICAN. 
#7 0 
Vairmonot Gas 710 @-— 
Despard Uoal Co 70 @— 
Penn....... 7110 @-— 
Newburg Orrel -—- 
West Fairmount Gas Coal 70 @— 

AT PHILADELPHIA. 
70 @— 
Prices of Foreign Coals. f 
October, 1872. 


Daty 75 c. per ton, 
Corrected weekly by ALFBED lARMELE, No. 82 Pine street, N. Y 
Laverpool Gas Caking .- «. oe os — 
Canne.. os 0s & & @ 12 00213 00 
House 19 10 220 00 


Per ton 2.240 ibs.. ex-ship. 
PRICES FROM YARD. 
Liverpool House $)4 00216 0 
“Cannel, “ 19 
Per ton 2.000 Ibs. delivered, 
freights.—October, 1872. 
Cumberland. Anthracite. 
TO EASTERN > 2 
PORTS. 3 ge" | & 
Amesbury ... .. 
Bangor 27 
1 05 12 os 
ris 
Cohasset ar’o roe 
er . 
Dighton 
ast Cam ge. 20 | 215 285 
Fall River........ 23) 235 
Hackensack ..... 22 1% 
Hartford...... --» | 250) 300 15 
Hoboken 1 90 
Jersey City......] 190 60 
215 
iddletown ..... 1@ 
Mystic ....... 2 60) 275 1 35 
New Bedford 2365, 25 | 145 1% 
Newburyport 2 iol 2 2 00 24 
New Haven.....| 225] 2.5 1 05 1m 1% 
New London.....| 35 180} 140 | 150 
Newport. .......] 225) 196 14 140 17 
New York .......| 26) 19] 6 | 
Norwalk 1% | 10 1 
Norwich... .. Bu} 2 40) 140 | 150 | 16 
Pawtucket....... &! 260 145 1 70 17 
x 3 1 5 
ortsmouth,N. 2 24 230 2 
Providence 2% 
Saco ...... | 
Sag Harbor. 285) 300! 130 
oe | 260) 75!) 200 
amford ....... i 
Stonington ..... | 13 1% 
Taunton......... 195 
16 
TO BIVKR PORTS 
Albany ..... | 300 
22 


Rondout.... 
Saugerties . 
Sing Sing .. 
Stuyvesant . 


| 

| 

| 
West Point...... | 
Yonkers ..... ons 


Rates of Transportation to Tide Water. 
BY RAILROAD.) 


TO PORT RICHMOND, FHILADELPHIA. 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, i 
for consumption (+1 86 lees 65." Haven 
MAUCE CHUNK TO ELIZABETHPORT. 
L. V. Railroad from Mauch Chunk to Phillj 
G. J, Phillipsburgh to Elizabeth 
Shipping expenses at 


to Phillinsb’ 
O. R.R., of N. J., Phiilipsb > & $0 66 
Shipping expenses....... Johusoa..,. 0 98 
25 


Total. ccoccccce 


TO HOBOKEN’: 
L. V. R. R., Mauch Chunk to Phillipsburgh .. 


Morris & Kssex R. Philli 66 
Shipping expenses........ tHoboken,..... 0 98 


TO SOUTH AMBOY., 

Cam. & Am R. R, = 


PENN HAVEN TO ELIZABETHPORT, 
L. V.RR Penn Haven to Phillipsbargn .. 7 
U. RR. ot N. J. Philipsourgh to Klizabethport.., 


Shipping expenses .. ce 


| 
| 
08 
MAUCH CHUNE TO PoRT JOHNSON. 
| 
$1 99 
j 
—— 
| 


4 
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Foreign and Provincial Freights, 
October 1872. 


effected, and the price remains as before, 32 cents. In- 
got ie dull, weak and irregular ; the demand is very limit- 
ed, and the Englsh market is lower ; late London cables 
quote Chili Bars 82e.a85s., and Best Selected 84s.895s., 


Fore'qn. 


Newcastle and Ports on Tyne, per keel of 21 1-5 tons & 
Liverpool, 5 per cent primage 
TU NEW YORK. 


Provincial. with rumors of still easier prices. Sales have been made 
#3 | of 150,000 Ib. Lake in lots at $2}2343 cents, considerable 
cad. Rag -375 | parcels «ffered at 323, and English can be bought at 30 
3 00 | cents, time. 1800 Ib. old American Brass Cannon sold at 
TO BOSTON. 
303 | Lxzap—Foreign Pig is very quiet, and we hear cf no 
a sa.es ; common is held at 6§ cents gold. Bar 9} cents, 


Sheet and Pipe 11, and Tin-lined 164, less 10 per cent to 
the Trade. 

SteeL—The market continues steady at our quotations. 

SPELTER—Is without demand, and prices are entirely 
nominal at cents gold for Silesian. 

Tin—Pig 1s without movement; hitherto, the expecta- 
tion has been that after the Dutch sale the market 
would show some signs of animation, but so far the re- 
sult of the sale has been utterly without effect, and there 
seems to be no disp»sition to operate among any interest. 
In the meantime prices are wholly nominal at 3344333 
cents for Straits snd English, 39240 for Banca, gold. 
The market for Plates is also at 4 stand, and the business 
is confined to small jobbing parcels fom store at, and 
about, the rates previously current. For round lots 
prices are nominal, and tend rather buyers’ favor. 

Zinc—Mosselmano Sheet is in fair jobbing demand, at 
our currency quotations, which are shaded a little— 
agen’’s price 9} cent less 4 per cent. gold. Manganese 
black oxide 4 cents, Pyrelusite gray 6 cents. 

METALS. 


NEw YORE, October 10, 1872. 
LRON.—Daty: Bars, 1 to cents bh; Railroad, 70 cents #100 
Ds.: Boiler and Plate, 144 cents ; Sheet, Band, Hoop, and 
Scroll, 14 to 1% cent« @ bh; Pig,87B ton; Polished Sheet, 2 cts, 
hh: Galvanized 244; Scran Cast, &6; Scrap Wrought, $8 per ton. 
Al rrr - per cent. No Bar Iron to pay aiess duty than 35 per 
cent. ad val. 


MARKET REVIEW. 


New York, Oct. 10, 1872. 

Inon—The market for Scotch Pig has relapsed into a 
very quiet state. Holders are as firm as ever, but in the 
absence cf any large demand from con-umers, but little 
has been done. Private advices from the other side, 
under date of 21st ult., mention a difficulty in obtaining 
prime No. 1 brands, and 167s. 6d. ae having been paid for 
No. 1 Co tness, prompt delivery, while quantities could 
not be obtainei, except at fu'l figures, and though the 
market generally has a firm tone, an uneasy feeling for 
the future seems to prevail. Abou. 1500 tons principally 
Summerlee and Gl-+ngsrnock, bave arrived since our last, 
about three-quarters of which has been sold, ; art before 
arrival—' he particulars are ssy 1060 tons Egliuton at $53,50 
69 dys, 75 do. Gartsherrie $57, 300 do. Summer!ee $56.57, 
100 do, Glengarnock on private terms ; 42500 do. various 
brands at about quotations, and 99 tons Eglinton to close 
an invice, at £53.50. No. 1 Foundry American is firm at 
our figures, while Gray Forge is more plenty, and with 
stocks somowbat accumulating, prices are scarcely so 
strong, and we only hear of 250 tons No. 1, delivered at 
Hobcken, at $55. New English Rails are quiet at $7375, 
gold, and American $85.87,50 currency, at the mills in 


Pennsylvania, with sales of 3700 tons of the latter on Teena 


Pig, Scotch—Co'tness # ton..-..-.. 00 09 

private terms. Old Rails are in very large supply, and) UD 
1 minal] i i Ww 62 £0 453 00 
thoug quote nominally gold, which is los Pig, American, No. e ee 56 00 «57 On 
than for a long time past, buyere atill hold off showing | vig, American, No. 2.....-...... 53 .0@54 00 
no disposition to operate to a large extent—we note sales | American, 


Bar Kefined, English and American. 


115 004120 0 
Bar Swedes, assurted »izes gold .... 


120 00@130 O00 
Stare Prices, nash, 
Kar, Swedes, to5x%&%2sq. &61012x % & %..145 00 00 
Bar, Refined, to 2 in. rd. & sq. to6 in. x % to lin. — ~@!20 00 


of 1400 tons on private terms, Scrap continues weak and 
prices are unsettled—we quote $45a46 from dock, and 
$47 49 from yard, with gales of 125 tons from dock at $45, 


Bar, Refined’ 236 to round 1 by ig & — 
5 i ar, Refinec , to 2% roun by 34 200 a- 
and 500 do. fer Baltimore on private terms. Refined Large Rounds.. 127 50@140 00 


Bar from store is rather steady at old figures, but the 


| Ovals and half-round... ..... 0) 
fceling is baraly so confident, as a few weeks ago—busi-| —a 135 00 
ness only moderate. Horse Shoe 133 (0@ 140 60 


125 (0 4165 00 


>} j 2 | Sheet, Russia, as to assortment (gold) .......... 17% @ 17' 
Samuel.)—Raw Iron, if preased for sale, would not com Sheet, Singles, D. and I’. Uommon......... 834 
mand quoted prices. American Refined Ber Iron for Sheet, D. ans 9 
vet, Galv’d, tis — 
future delivery is weaker, aud orders can be placed below | knelish tone 14.00 4 7500 


Rails, American, at Worksin Pennsylvania, currency 85,00 87 50 


CUPPER.—Dnuty: Pig, Bar, and Ingot,5; old Copper 4 cents 
Pb; Manufactured, 45 per cent. ad vat. 


quotations. Below are the closing , prices :—-Amerivan 
No. 1 Foundry Pig, at Furnace, $53a55 ; No. 2, £50a52 ; 


No. 3 Forge, $46a48 ; No. 4 White and Mottled, $12a41. oy 


A late Liverpool paper says ;—In consequence of the} Braziers, idoz.and over. 
bigh price of Iron, a check has been given to the demand | Copper Nails... @— 45 


Copper, Old Sheathing, &c. mixed lots 


8 


for constretive ironwork, and tbe subatitution of other | Conner. Old, for chemical purposes, 14@16 07... On = 
materials for iron tis resorted to wherever practicable. Oop ver. American 30% 
g ellow etal, New ea ng @— 
‘The Wolverhampton lettere atate that the iron trade has Yellow Metal — @— 32 
lately been quiet. Asa rule the iron masters have suffi- | Yellow Metal Nails 2 @— 


LEAD.—Duty: Pig, 82% 100 old Lead, 114 cents D; 


cient orders to complete to absorb their produce for | pipe and Sheet, 2% cents ® b. 


some litle time. The current quotations fur Pig fron | Jalens. #100 bs. 
are £8 for best brands, £6 for Cinders, and £9 5s. fur best Gorman.  . 6 on 4; = 
cold blest Shropshire branés, In finiehed Iron Bars | Bar............ (net) 92 — 
average £14 10a. at the second class houses, but the lead- res ob dnccsrecccserencussecceess -— @11 00 


Colwell, Shaw & Willard Tin-Lined Lead Pipe 16}4 ote. ® b. 

STHEL.—Duty: Bars and ingots, yaiued at 7cents ® orun- 
der, 2'4ceuts; over? cents and not above Ll, 3 cents ®D ; over 
cents, 3% cents @ B, and 10 ® cent ad val.( Store prices. 


ing houses quote fully 308. bigher. Sheets at £202£21 
for Singles are a shade easior. The geueral tendency in 
prices 18 less firm, The price of coal is fully maintained, 


i i e ei b-| English Spring (2d and let quality),........ — 
and in come tastances fart Koglish Blister (24 and Ist quality’......,..- Nn 16 
other paper says :—A well informed an trustworthy cor- | English Machinery... 4... 1134 a— 13 
respondent in Lanarkshire , informs us that the unprece- | ¢ns!ish German (24 an Jtst quality) a 


American Blister Black Diamond” .. 


i | American, ‘I'ool do. 
dented prosperity of the malleable iron trade is threaten 
ed with a sudden collapse, in consequence of the slack- | American Machinery do. —-— @l% 

thi f American Gerinan, ~ § @-— 
ness of orders this month, and the coniinved rising o TIN.—Duty: Pig, Bars, and Blocks, 15 @ cent. ad val.: Plate 


the prices of Pig Iron and cus). We understand that and Sheets and ‘I'erne Plates, 25 cent. : Kooting 25. ad val. 


i Gold 
two large works have already given their men fhe usual | 

fortnigat’s notice without any further stipulation in the | | 
meantime that their services will be continued, unless, VLATES. . 
P 9 Pair to Good Brands, Gold, Currency. 
indeed, they may be retained ona day’s warning. With | 1. ©. Charcoal, # box...... $1300 @— — ou 2 eu 50 

regara to the coal, it may be stated that the last alleged 10 £0 én 00 
“ | Charcoal 11 59 @12 00 

rise” of 3s. 61. per ton appears to have been a dodge SPELTER— Daty: In Pigs, Hare & Plates, $1.60 p. With 

on the part of the agents who have bongbt heavily, and | Plates. Woreign........... (gold)...... p. 100 th. 675 @ 6 %1% 


there is nothing noted bere in regard to it. ZINC—Duty : Pig or Biocic, $1.60 per 100 lb.; Sheet 24c. per ™ 


C: prer.—New Sheathing is steady at 43 cents and 
Bolts and Braziers’ 45. We noted in eur last te reduc- 
tion in th3 price of Yellow Metal Sheathing to 27 cents ; 
the decline is owing to the abolition of the duty under 
the new tariff on this article when used upon vessels «n- 


gaged in the Foreign trade, Yellow Metal Bolts are not! Board is dated the 8th inst. Without exception the 


San Francisco Stock Market. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 
New York, Oct. 10, 1872. 


| 


The following report from the San Francisco Stock | 


market has advanced, the advance averaging almost a 
third over our quotations dated the 2d inst. 


. Oct. 8, 
= 96 - 
Orown Point.... - 118 - 
Yellow Jacket.. 92 - 
CRollar = 54 
Hale & Norcross _ me - 
Eureka G. V. - 
Alpha...... - 
Raymond & Ely.. 156 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 
_FOUNDED BY HON. ASA PACKER. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINING AND METALLURGY. 


Instruction in all branches necessary to the degree of Mi- 
ning Engineer. Any student who wishes to pursue special 


stucies, without taking a degree, may take a partial course. 
luition free. 


‘ithe position of this institution in the midst of the iron 
mines and furnaces ot the Lehigh Val ey, iv the neighborhood 
of the miues and smelting works of the Lehigh Zinc \o., and 
withia easy reach of the Anthracite Coal of Pennsylva- 
nia, enables it to offer its students unusual facilities for the 


practical study of coal mining and the mining and metallurgy 
of irou and zinc. 


For further information address 


B. W. FRAZIER, 
Professor of Mining and Metallurgy. 


& CORLISS, 
ANALYTICAL CHE MISTS§ 
AXD 
CONSULTING METALLURGIST 3. 
1123 GIRARD 
PHILADELPHIA. 

THOMAS M. DROWN. GFOR%E ¥. CCRLIBS. 
FOR 


m 3 <4 

a3 

was 

Os 2 


Light Lucuwouves ior use in Collieries, Mines,etc. 
march 6 ly 


TUCK, FRENCH & GODDARD 


SUCCESSORS TO 
POST & GODDARD and J. A. FRENCH & CO., 


|No. ff! Liberty St., New York. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
New York Tap and Die Co., 
Centre Brook Manufacturing Co., 
New Jersey Rubber Co., 
Goddard Solid Emery Wheel, 


Manufacturers’ Leather Belting Co 
and-General Agents for Burch’s 


HELICAL HAND DRILU. 


We have largely increased our facilities for promptly accom - 
modating our customers, All orders promptly filled. 
Address P. O. Box 3262. Junell:ly 


| TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE 


| Is a Block-Tin Pipe. heavily coated with solid lead. It 

is the beet aud cheapest Water Pipe when 
strength and durability are considered. 
By its use, iron rust, lead and zine poison 
are all avoided, and general bealth pro- 
moted. Pri 1634 cents a pound for all 
sizes. Circulars and sample of pipe sent 
by mail free. 

Address the CoLWELLs, SHaw & Wit 
Mr'G. Co., No. 213 Centre Street, 
New York. 

Also, Manufacturers of Block-Tin Fipe, Sheet-Lead, Lead- 
Pipe, Solder, &c. 
Orders zolicited and filled at sight. 


June 4:6mos 
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tAmerican Architecture- 

™ There is probably no subject on whieh Americans 
have been more preached at than the construction of 
their houses, Rusxrm has condemned our cities to 
eternal flames, end if there was any man who re- 
joiced when Chicago burned, he was probably the 
ene. It is impossible to deny that we have deserved 
all we have suffered from the critics, A Parthenon 
done in wood was the type of our former taste in 
building. But there is no less doubt that there has 
been real progress in this matter and a progress, too, 
that must express a national preference, for it is by 
no means along the path to which our teachers di- 
rected us. Simplicity was their cry; but there is 
nothing we have less of. In the numerous buildings 
going up in our cities there are evidences of se- 
lection, and whether bad or good, the fact that there 
is a selection, and that it is commonly in one direc- 
tion, proves that the American has his own ideas of 
what is suited to his country. 

In fact, the day of imitation has passed, and the 
architect is expected to be, to a fair extent, original. 
We do not invent a new order of architecture with 
each new building, and we seem to have rejected the 
especially American style of decoration that was in- 
vented for us 80 many years ago. Nevertheless, we 
no longer build the Pantheon when we want a cus- 
tom house, nor the Parthenon for an Exchange. In 
the progress of this change from servility to inde- 
dependence in architecture, much work has been 
done that is probably worse than we should have 
had under the old system of imitation, but, never- 
theless, while nothing satisfactory is to be expected 
from an era of dull copying, much is to be hoped 
from the labors of men who strive to make architect- 
ure en expression of thought. There are buildings 
in the world which are so unmistakeably the em- 
bodiment of a delicate sentiment, that the furthest 
stone of the cornice is in visible artistic conception 
with every detail in the foundation. 


In the architecture of New York, doth public and 
private, color enters to a degree unknown in most 
cities. The city is chiefly built of brick, sandstone, 
and granite. .{But we can recall at this moment 
brick of three distinct colors, sandstone of four 
colors, and granite of two. These are the common 
materials. For dressings blue stone is much used ; 
a blood-red sandstone is gradually gaining in favor ; 
we have seen a green serpentine worked in, and the 
natural tone of brown sandstone is sometimes deep- 
ened by a coat of oil. An occasional building ot 
white marble heightens the chequered appearance of 
our streets, and we have left iron out of our list al- 
together, because house builders do not seem to have 
found a good mode of treatment for it. Dinginess 
seems to be thought its natural hue, while on the 
other band a few buildings made of it are so painted 
that they look like the advertisement of a tea com- 
pany. But its future is undoubtedly one which will 
add real graces to the gayety of our streets. 


We look upon this leaning to the use of color with 
favor, because we believe it is really the expression 
of a taste that is native tothe American. Our clear 
weather preserves the first freshness of a building so 
long that we grow up amid bright appearing walls, 
that in other countries would have been dingy within 
ten orf[even two years. This peculiar freshness of- 
fended the eye of Dickens, who came from the din- 
giest of modern cities, and he seemed to think the 
buildings had all been constructed the year before, 
and deserved the contempt which isso often the por- 
tion of parvenues. But the American approves gayety 
of color, and only asks that it shall be in good 
taste. 

New York has progressed from the impudence of 
paint to the honesty of contrasted brick and stone. 
As yet our choice has been only in what may be 
called the commoner building materials, the sand- 
stones and ordinary marbles, But the end of a 
growth like this will undoubtedly be the use of the 
colored, or so called ‘* precious " marbles. We may 
look forward to the time when, in obedience to the 


natural demands of taste, the New Yorker may build 
the finest marble into his outer walls without suffer- 
ing the imputation of being luxurious. We may 
have a city formed of as brilliant a collection of | 
palaces as old Venice could boast of, a city that shall | 
be gaudy without offense, being the natural ex- 
pression of ataste for bright objects under bright 
skies. Our country affords abundant means for 
supplying in the best materials this demand for 
color. In marble and other stone we can obtain al- 
most any shade, from pure white, through yellows, 
drabs, light reds, intense blood reds, to black, with 
all kiuds of markings and stripes. If this use of 
color in outer walls continues, quarrying will be one 
of the great industries of the country. Venice and 
Rome were forced to obtain their marbles by con- 
quest or purchase. Ours will come from our own 
hills. 

As we remarked before, there is nothing that the 
Americans have been twitted so much about as their 
architecture, but it is by no means impossible that 
the day will come when travellers will anticipate the 
sights of an American etreet, as curiously as they 
now do those of an Eastern town. The growth of 
taste from the wovden temples of our past history to 
the genuine floridness of contrasted stone work, has 
not been along the paths it was supposed we would 
tread. What we build to-day, we build in deference 
to strongly marked principles, and the end will be 
an architecture, distinctly national, though its parts 
are conned from many nations. 


Statistics of the lron Industry. 

The completed returns of the ninth census, just 
sent to press, show the following facts in regard to 
the several branches of iron industry in the United 
States during the year ending June 1, 1870: 

Pig iron.—386 establishments, 574 blast furnaces 
(with a daily capacity of 8,357 tons melted metal), 
employing 27,554 hands, producing 2,052,821 tons of 
pig, of the value of $69,640,498. 

Bloomary Forges.—82, employing 2,902 hands, pro- 
ducing 110,808 tons of blooms, of the value of $2,- 
765,623. 

Foundries. —2,653, employing 51,297 hands, and 
producing to the value of $99,837,218. 

Forges.—102, employing 3,561 hands, and produc- 
ing to the value of $8,147,669. 

Establishments producing bar, rod, and railroad 
iron, nail, plate, etc., 309, employing 44,643 hands, 
and producing to the value $120,301,158. 


The Santo Domingo Survey- 

We commence this week the publication of a 
sketch of Santo Domingo by Professor Gass, the ge- 
ologist of the Island. It is really a condensed report 
upon the resources and topography of that important 
island, and gives in a less minute form the conclu- 
sions which will be expanded more liberally in the 
regular report of the survey not yet published. Santo 
Domingo promises to play an important part in the 
future history of our country. Though the govern- 
ment has been once defeated in an effort to annex it, 
the defeat was not based on anything which forbids 
our resuming that battle hereafter. Our own states- 
men differed about the expediency of thestep, but 
the people of the Island have never expressed any 
feeling hostile to connection with us. On the con- 
trary, the Commission which was sent out to ascer- 
tain their views reported that they seemed strongly 
inclined to favor annexation. The question was 
therefore narrowed down to the disposition of our 
own statesmen and people toward the measure. As 
we have said the former were divided, but the people 
of this country have never manifested any opposition 
to the scheme, but, on the contrary, it is very proba- 
ble that they would sustain the government in offer- 
ing annexation to the Islanders, if it is done in a way 
to leave them perfectly free to decide their own des- 
tiny. 

The acquisition of one of the West Indies bas long 
been a favorite plan among our statesmen, Proba- 


bly every one of those who have been connected with 
the executive branch of the government,and have bad 
experience of what our country requires a3 a mari- 
time power would be found on the side of the pro- 
moters of this enterprise. The annexation of some 
island in the South Atlantic is necessary to furvish 
us with a proper base of operations forour fleets, and 
the efforts that have been made within the last five 
years to Bbtain St. Thomas and Santo Domingo 
show what imporiance is attached to the question. 
We are not arguing in favor of the proposed annexa- 
tion, but we do hold the opinion that it will take 
place, basiog our belief upon the oft expressed con- 
victions of leading statesmen, and also upon the at- 
titude of our people during the somewhat excited 
discussion among the politicians in Washington when 
the government made its attempt to obtain Santo 
Domingo. A measure that has been cnerished for 
80 many years, that is so consonant with our pre- 
tensions as a people, and that is looked upon by s0 
many as one ol the certainties of the future, may well 
be considered as sure to triumph econer or later. 

Under these circumstances the government of Santo 
Domingo determined to have the Island thoroughly 
explored. A geological and topographical survey 
commenced in 1868, and ended with 1871, three 
full years having been given to the work, by from six 
to eight men. An area of 20,000 square miles was 
thoroughly examined, and triangulated, while all the 
principal roads and the accessible parts of the coast 
were chained. Professor Gass had charge of the 
geology, having one, and sometimes two assistants. 
The results of this survey are an accurate knowledge 
of the country and its possibilities ; a carefully made 
topographical map on the scale of 5 miles to the inch, 
with the geology colored in uponit ; and finally a 
manuscript report of 300 —400 pages, which will pro- 
bably be published soon. As we have said, this 
larger report is anticipated in the paper which we 
commence this week. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 


Announcements to Members and Associates. 

I. The dues tor the year ending May, 1873, are 
now payable. All members and Associates who have 
not paid their dues are requested to do so at once, 
by sending in postal orders, or checks, or money, 
ten dollars to the Secretary. 

All members and Associates who pay their dues 


sent to their address, regularly and weekly, the 
ENGINEERING AND MrininG Journat, which is the 
organ of the Institute, and will contain the pro- 
ceedings and transactions, and all important papers 
read before the Tastitute ana all notices of meetings. 
Back numbezs cannot, as a general rule, be sent. 

IL. It is expected that the more important papers 
reac beiore the Institute, and the debates therecn, 
will be publisbed in annual or occasional volumes 
to which those Members and Assosiates will be en- 
titled who have paid their dues. 


the Secretary in advance of the meetings, giving the 
subject and length of their papers. Attention is 
also called, in this connection, to Rules 12 and 13. 
IV. The ninth rule has been amended, so that 
there will be hereafter three meetings a year, in 
February, May and October. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. Martin Secretary. 


The next meeting of the Institute will be held 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., Wednesday, October 16th, at 8 
o'clock, M. 

The Monongahela House is designated for members 
to assemble at. The place of meeting will be the 
Western University. 

The objec's of interest in and about the City of 
Pittsburgh are so many and sv diversified, that they 
cannot «ll be visited, aud the selection will be mostly 
left to the members. 

A meeting of the Council will be held at 11 o’clock 
a. M., Wednesday, October 16:h, at the Mcnongahela 
House, and promptness is urged for the disposal of 
important business. By order of the Council, 

CoRyELL, Secretary, 


for each current year, strictly in advance, will have . 


III. All authors of papers are requested to notify - 
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intent of furthering the best interests of the Engineering and 
Hining public, by giving wide circulation to original special 
contrit ‘tions from the pens of the ablest men in the professions. 
The careful illustration of new machinery and engineering 
structures, together with a summary of mining news and market 
reports, will form a prominent feature of the publication. It is 
the Otgan of the American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
and is regularly received and read by all the members and asso- 
cia’es of that large and powerful society, the only one of the 
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The Two Meetings at Pittsburgh. 

The American Pig Iron Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion meets at Pittsburgh to-day, and the meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers will be- 
gin in the same city to-morrow (Wednesday) eve- 
ning. We regard this conjunction as highly signifi- 
cant for both societies, and we trust the occasion may 
be improved to the benefit of both. Their aims are 
kindred, though not identical. The former associa- 
tion has been established to effect unity of action in 
all matters pertaining to the pig iron interest in the 
United States. The object of the latter is the ad- 
vancement of the whole mining and metallurgical in- 
dustry of the country ; and, very naturally, the sub- 
jects of iron, steel and coal, occupy at present the 
larger share of it# attention. The manufacturers, 
while they deliberate concerning their commercial 
interests, must feel that the topics discussed by pro- 
fessional men, affecting the economy of manufacture 
and the quality of product, are no less important to 
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them than questions of tariff and price, demand and 
supply ; and the mining engineers and metallurgists, 
on the other hand, while they busy themselves with 
the process of crystallizing science out of practical 
experience, and to determine how the thing ought to 
be, must value highly the assistance of those who 
‘*know how itis, themselves.” The distinction is, 
indeed, not a sharp one ; every capitalist engaged in 
such pursuits ought to be, in some degree, a man of 
science, and (with a thrill of deep sincerity we say it) 
would that every man of science were a capitalist ! 
The truth is, the members of the Pig Iron Associa- 
tion should connect themselves also with the Insti- 
tute; and we hope that the proceedings at Pitts- 
burgh will be of such a character as to rouse their 
interestand secure their codperation. Already sev- 
eral papers of great interest, relating to iron ores, pig 
iron, coal und coke, have been promised for the meet- 
ing; and everything points to a most interesting and 
profitable session. 

Members of the Institute cannot afford to miss this 
meeting; andif any of them can manage to go to 
Pittsburgh (as we mean to do) a day earlier, and at- 
tend the other, we think they will be repaid. 


The strength of the Pig Iron Association may be 
seen from the fact that the furnace companies con- 
nected with it number 66, and report a product for 
the first seven months of the year of 364,019 tons 
from 95 furnaces. This shows that the Association 
numbers among its members the producers of about 
one-third our iron. Indeed, it now comprises theo- 
retically all the furnace companies, and we presume 


that the Pittsburgh meeting will show a fuller report. 
Its statistics at present are as follows : 
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University of Pennsylvania- 
We return thanks to the Trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania for a courteous invitation, which we 


were unfortunately unable to accept, to be present at 
the Inauguration of their new and magnificent build- 
ing, on Friday, Oct. 11. The ceremonies of the after- 
noon and the social reunion beneath the same stately 
roof on Friday evening, pleasantly ushered in a new 
era for the University, and, we may fairly add, for 
Philadelphia. We confidently trust that the fair body 
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which has now been pfovided for this honored schoe 
may be inhabited henceforward and forever by an 
enthusiastic, active and fruitful spirit. 


Golorado ‘Coals. 

We print in full, in justice to Prof. E. T. Cox, of 
Indiana, his letter with reference to analyses of west- 
ern lignites. If we have done him any injustice, 
we sincerely regret it ; and we give him the benefit 
of his counter-statement (though it is not quite just 
to us) without indulging in any criticism upon minor 
points. 

But we still think that his published analyses of 
Western coals have given erroneous impressions 
with regard to their availability for metallurgical pur- 
poses, and particularly as to their coking qualities. 
The tollowing analysis of coal from South Park, Col- 
orado, is the most striking instance, and the one 
which (though not mentioned in our article of Sept. 
17), was in our mind when we wrote the remark of 
which he complains. 

‘* COAL FROM SOUTH PARK, COLORADO. 

“Specific gravity, 1.254. A cubic foot weighs 
78.37 pounds, Coke (consisting of ash, 2.00 and 
fixed carbon, 55.58) 57.58 ; Volatile matter (con- 
sisting of water, 4.50, and good illuminating gas 
37.92) 42.42 ; total 100.00. 


** This coke ia dense, vitreous and laminated, and 
the gas burns with a brilliant white flame. This is 
the best coal from Colorado which has yet come un- 
der my notice. It is excellent for steam and house- 
hold purposes, and will make a coke suitable for 
metallurgical, and all the various uses of the me- 
chanical arts. The gas, although not so abundant 
as inthe best varieties of coking coals, is of good 
quality, and may be made available for lighting up 
the mountain cities. Ifin a thiek bed, which covers 
a considerable area, accessible to railroads, this coal 
will prove a rich boon to Colorado.” 

(Signed), E. T. Cox, 
State Geologist of Indiana. 

{ Now, a personal examination of the locality and 
the mine from which these samples weie taken, and a 
considerable familiarity with all the coals of the 
Rocky Mountain region, and with the results of the 
experiments which have been carried on in the mann. 
facture of coke irom them justily us in saying that 
the South Park coal, so far as it can be judged in the 
present limited development of the mine, will not 
yield a coke ‘‘suitable for metallurgical purposes and 
all the various uses of the mechanicalarts.” In so 
saying, we do not mean to impugn Prof. Cox's ac- 
curacy as a chemist, or his ability as a geologist, nor 
even his knowledge of this subject as a specialty. 
What we do mean is, that he has pronounced an 
opinion, upon the result of the analysis of a single, 
probably a small, sample, which will not hold good 
in practice on a large scale. In other words, excel- 
lent coke has frequently been produced in a small 
way, in the laboratory, from specimens of the Rocky 
Mountain coals ; and the same coals have not yielded 
good coke when iested on a commercial scale. 


Cencerning the expression of our desire that Prof. 
Cox's analysis of Canon City coal had been ‘‘ more 
trustworthy,” we have a word to say. First, we 
withdraw the remark and apologize for it, in the 
sense which he considers its to bear; secondly, we re- 
new it, ina sense which we mean it to bear, and 
which, we hope, will not prove offensive to him. 
We cannot believe that the Canon City coal contains 
but 4.50 per cent. of water, on the authority of a 
single analysis, made at so great a distance, by a 
chemist, who cannot personally vouch for the repre- 
sentative character, or the identity even, of the sam- 
ple ; and we wish the point was conclusively settled 
by repetition and corroboration of the test. 

Let us add, in all kindness and esteem for Prof. 
Cox, that his sweeping opinions and prophecies, 
based on slender data, of which we have given a 
specimen above, are likely to be misunderstood by 
the public, who, accepting them literally, and sup- 
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posing them applicable to actual practice, may fall, 
as some have fallen, into delusions and disappoint- 
toents. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Pioche Mines- 
(CONTINUED. ] 
San Francisco, Sept. 16, 1872. 
The rapidity of my movements, and the pressure 

of active, out-door duties, have prevented me until 
now from continuing my remarks upon the mines of 
Pioche ; but the importance and interest of the sub- 
ject forbid that I should let it pass entirely, without 
some further words. 


These mines are situated in a range of hilla run- 
ping nearly east and west—contrary to the usual 
meridional direction of the mountains of Nevada. 
The immediate country-rock is quartzite, dipping 
northward ; but an anticlinal passes along the north- 
ern face of the mountain, above which (topographi- 
cally speaking) the rocks dip south. The elevation 
on the two sides of the anticlinal has not been equal ; 
and the result is, that the rocks on the two sides 
correspond neither in character nor in position. On 
the north, we have the quartzite, dipping in that di- 
rection ; on the south, a belt of magnesian shale, 
lying steeply and closely across the edges of the 
quartzite strata, and above this shale, heavy beds of 
limestone, also dipping south, ‘The principal silver- 
bearing vein is in the quartzite, and courses not far 
from the aaticlinal, with a general parallelism ; but 
dips south, from 50 to 80 degrees. It is beyond doubt 
a fissure, So far as it can be studied from present 
developments, this vein branches into two, as it is 
followed eastward ; and both these branches have 
been extensively and productively worked. ‘To gain 
some notion of the relative position of the mines, let 
the reader imagine himself standing at the point of 
bifurcation, and looking north. Bebind him rises 
the mountain, before and below him clusters the 
town of Pioche, and beyond that the wide prospect 
of a vast valley, bounded by mountain ranges far 
away. To the right, the two divergent branches of 


the vein are thickly set with shafts and hoisting | 


works. They differ in their course about 20 degrees. 
To the left (west) the single vein continues, barring 
@ break, caused by a barren cross-course of brecciated 
waterial, mischievously interjected by Nature to help 
the lawyers. The different claims lie on the surface as 
follows: West of the bifurcation, the Meadow Val- 
ley company holds 340 feet ; east of the same point, 
the same company holds 1520 fect on the north 
branch, and 460 feet on the south bran h, making, 
in all, 2320 feet of continuous mining ground, through 
the whole of which the workings of the company ex- 
tend, constiluting a magnificent mine. 

Next to the Meadow Valley line on the west, comes 
the Panacea mine of the Raymond and Ely company, 
oovering, I believe, 600 feet, and containing the 
most remarkable body of high-grade ore now to be 
seen on this coast. 

On the east, beyond the Meadow Valley line on the 
south branch, we have the Washington and Creole, 
900 feet, and the Burke, Creole and Vermillion mines 
of the Raymond and Ely company, covering, I be- 
lieve, about 1500 feet. On the north branch, beyond 
the Meadow Vulley line, comes the Pioche company’s 
ground, about 400 feet. Finally, there are on both 
ends and hovering about the claims enumerated, 
countless ‘‘ extensions” and adventures, which help 
to make things “lively” in the district ; and high 
ap on the hill, sometimes even in the limestone, 
hopeful and enterprising people are digging and 
boring into the bowels of things, and hoisting much 
rock. Among the outside mines of notoriety, con- 
cerning which I do not feel like giving auy opinion, 
are the Sunbeam, Excelsior, Bowery, American Flag, 
Chief of the Hill, Desdemona, Huhbn and Hunt, Alps, 
Spring Mountain, etc. Some of them are reported 
to be making money. I can vouch that they all make 
more or less noise. 

To return to the two principal mines. The Meadow 


Valley was for awhile the leading enterprise of the 
district ; and the large amount and the favorable lo- 
cation of its ground still secures to it a long lease 
of life. But it is not denied that for the past year its 
brilliant prospects have waned into temporary 
eclipse. That is to say, the reserves of rich ore have 
been reduced without the development by explora- 
tions of equivalent resources for the future. The 
superintendent reports, Auguat 10tu, 4,550 tons of 
first-class ore in the developed sections of the mine, 
of the gross value of $360,000—nabout three mouths’ 
work at the usual rate for the mill. At the time of 
my visit, however, the mine had nssumed a more 
promising appearance at several points, and particu- 
larly in the bottom, ata depth on the vein of 750 teet 
—the deepest point yet attained in Pioche—where a 
body of rich ore, of unknown size, had been pene- 
trated for a few feet. It is a curious illustration of 
the sensitiveness of the San Francisso stock market, 
that the discovery of this body, before anything had 
been learned os to its size and value, being reported 
secretly by spies to parties in that city, caused a rise 
in the stock which represented an increase in the 
valuation of the mine of nearly a million dollars. 


for a while, a much larger amount, and the stock 
could be driven up from 170 (representing $5,100,000 
for the whole,) to above $200 per share. But the 
normal rate of extraction for a mine is determined by 
the rate at which shafts can be sunk and new levels 
opened in depth, not by the ease with which existing 
stopes can be stripped; and this principle Mr. 
Lightner bears in mind, refusing always to force the 
work of extraction for the sake of temporary profit. 
The result is great steadiness in the value of the 
stock, and confidence on the part of the stockholders, 
whuse interests are not made the foot balls of the 
street. 

But I must stop here, though there is much more 
in my note-book and on my mind which I would I 
had time anc room to say. R. W. R. 


Professor Cox’s Coal Analysis- 


To tHE Eprtor :—Sir—My attention has been 
called to an editorial article on Colorado Coals in the 
last nuwber of your Jougnnau (Sept. 17th, p. 185). In 
this article you take occasion to make a very unwar- 
rantable criticism of an analysis made of the Canon 
City coal by Prof. Coxz, in connection with the aual- 
ysis of a specimen of the sawe coal by Dr. Drown. 
You refer the reader to page 121, of the Augnst aum- 
ber, for the analysis. Here I find the proximate 
analysis of the Canon City coal and accompanying 
remarks as made by me, but with the name of F. Cox, 
State Chemist, Ind., attached, instead of my proper 
initials, E. T. Cox. Now, notwithstanding the dis- 
crepancies in the name in the two articles on the 
Colorado coals, I made the analysis there given and 
referred to, under my proper name and have no de- 
sire to disown it. 


Since I arrived at San Francisco, there has been a 
panic and a fall in the stock, probably as groundless 
as the previous inflation had been premature. Asa 
great deal of stock changed hands, and many people 
lost money, there was much wrath, seeking for a vic- 
tim ; and the victim appears to have been my friend 
Captain Day, the superintendent of the mine, who is 
abused because the stock went up, and also because 
it came down again. He has tendered his resigna- 
tion, which has been accepted. I do not attempt to 
judge the case; but, in the absenca of personal 


knowledge, I van scarcely believe that Captain Day 
would engage in secret speculations in the stock of a 
mine which he was superiatending. The practice is 
indeed too common among mining superintendents 
on this coast ; and a sad proof of its commonness is 
the fact that no man is so upright as not to be, at 
some time or other, suspected and accused of it. 


The Raymond and Ely, as all the world knows, is 
now the leading mine of Pioche. The older claims 
of this company, on the south branch, viz : the Cre- 
ole, Burke and Vermillion, have had theirday. It 
was not an extraordinarily brilliant day, at the best ; 
and whetker it will ever dawn again is uncertain. 
Of course, there are possibilities ‘‘in depth ;” but at 
present, no ore is extracted from them. It is the 
Panacea mine, away west of the bifurcation, and se- 
parated from the other property of the company by 
the intervening ground of the Meadow Valley and 
the Washington and Creole, which now torms the 
basis of the almost unexarapled prosperity of the come 
pany. The vein does not here come to the surface at 
all. The Lightner shaft, sunk vertically, and almost 
at random through the magnesian shale, crossed the 
anticlinal, and entering the quartzite, struck im- 
mediately the upper edge of the vein, and developed 
a body of rich ore which has produced already some 
$2,000,000, shows as much morein the reserves ROW 
standing, and gives as yet no sign of approaching 
termination in depth. The length of the body inthe 
5th level (vertical depth 423 feet) is upwards of 550 
feet ; its height thus far developed is 335 feet ; and 
its thickness varies from one to four feet of first-class 
ore—assuying on the average, say, $150. ‘The mills, 
treating 90 tons deily, produce fiom $11,000 to $13,- 
00u every twenty-four hours. The ore contains 
chloride of silver, with carbonates of lead and various 
of the true silver ores. The Meadow Valley ore has 
been similar, but baser and poorer. 


What reflects most credit on Mr. Licutner’s man- 
agement of the Raymond and Ely is, however, not 
the richness of the mine, for that is sheer luck ; but 
the tact that, in spite of its richness, it is worked with 
care, economy and skill. We are accustomed to see 
mines in bonanza butchered, and their proceeds 
squandered. There is no doubt that the Raymond 
and Ely, instead of paying regularly, as now, $210,000 
monthly in dividends, could be so pushed as to pay, 


In the fall of 1871, Hon. Epwarp Kina, of Indian- 


apolis, made a visit to Denver City, and collected 
specimens of coals from various mines in Colorado 
and Wyoming ‘Territories. These samples were pre- 
sented to me, and without any renumeration or 
further interest in the matter than a desire to gratify 
my friend, and at the same time promote the general 
welfare of the country, aud advance my own scien- 
tific knowledge of coals, I undertook these analyses. 
The samples were kept in the warm Laboratory room 
until time was found for these analyser in the winter; 


this may have had some influence in diminisuing 


the amount of water and increasing the carbon ? 


Iu your criticism you say ‘A reference to our arti- 
cle on page 121, Aug. 20th, will show that there are 


some discrepancies in the results of the coal analyses 


by Dr. Drown and Prof. Coxe (Cox). It will be no- 
ticed that Dr. Drown does not determine the propor- 


tion of water, and that Prof. Coxz puts it at the in- 
credibly low fizure for a lignite of 4-50 per cent. It is 


to be wished that the analysis of the former had been 
more extended and that of the latter more trustwor- 
thy. This is ove of several cases in which Prof Coxe 
has pronounced upon the coking qualities of Western lig- 
nites opinions which practical tests have hitherto ullerly 


failed to confirm.” 


Mr. Drown’s statement with regard to the physical 
character of the fixed carbon is directly opposed to 
that of Prof. Coxe, and is in accordance with the par- 
tial experience thus far gained.” 

In a letter addressed to Col. C. W. Fisuer, of Den- 
ver City, and dated July 1st, 1871, I gave the follow- 
ing report of the analysis of the Canon City brown 
coal together with the analyses of other coals; this ig 
the only statement regarding this coal which has ever 
emanated from me: 

**Cauon City coal 200 miles south of Denver City, 
Browa coal, color jet black, contains no seams of cal. 
cite. 


Specific Gravity 1,279. A cubic ft. weighs 79-23 Ibs. 


’ Ash, ochre yeliow 450 

Coke, 61°30 Fixed 56-80 
Volatile matt ater 
matter 38 70} Gas re 34-20 


100-00 100-00 
Coke: slightly swollen, unchanged, semi-lustrous. 
This is one of the best brown coals I have seen. As 
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& fuel, it is equal to some of the best bituminous 
eoals, the ash is not very great for this character of 
coal, and the fixed carbon is remarkably large.” 
Analysis of Canon City coal by Taomas M. Drown 
taken trom tiis journal of August 20th, page 121: 


251 


simply confined yourself to the mere assumptions of 
your article, for you have made or given no evidences 
of a scientific investigation bearing on the character 
of the coal, no notice would have been taken of your 
statements. But when you step to one side without 


15 and 20 tons of splendid high grado ore per day. Since 
the completion of the dam in the 6th level cross-cut, they 
are enabled to do a large amount of work on ore and 
development of the mine. We visited the mine this week 
and found a winze going down rapidly for the 9th level 


ae C A some 70 feet north of the main shaft. So far the ledge 
Volatile matter, ,.. 40°65 any sustaining facts to misrepresent and question | 14, only been cnt into in one place, showing a fine nie 
Bagg Carbon, © 53 = my ability and integrity as an analyst, I feel called ore. In the south drift stopes the ledge is 4 to 5 feet 
- 6 upon to reply, and I trust that after reading this | wide, andin the north stopes the ore is good. This body 
Total, 100-00 statement of facts regarding my analysis and re- | of ore seems to Jay under and north of the great “slip” 
Sulphur, 59 marks on the character of the Colorado coals, made | that carried the old deposit of ore into the Chariot. 


‘*The fixed carbon left after driving off the volatile 
ingredients by heat is sandy in its character, with- 
out the slightest tendency to form a coherent coke. 
The superior adaptability of this class of non-coking 
coals used in the raw state for iron smelting has been 
fully proven, and there can be no doubt that the coal 
in question will be found equal tothe best of its elass. 
The very small percentage of sulphur in this coal 
still further recommends it as an iron smelting fuel.” 
(The ifalics throughout are my own). 


In classifying coals I use the terms employed in 
Dana's Mineralogy, and in the proximate analysis 
names for the products generally employed by the 
best chemists. 

Thus the bituminous coals are divided into caking 
(not coking) and non-caking. The fixed residue 
after burving off the volatile matter from a weighed 
portion of the coal in a covered platinum crucible at 
a bright red heat is called the coke, and by deducting 
the ash from this we get the fixed carbon. The 
moisture is determined, in my laboratory, by drying 
the coal at 212° F, for balf an hour. 

Caking coals are the coals generally used for mak- 


from specimens collected and presented to me by 
Col. Fisher and Hon Epwanrp Kina, that you will 
have no hesitation in setting me right before your 
readers. Yours truly, 
E. T. Cox. 
State Geolopist of Indiana. 
September 26, 1872. 


Estimation of Phosphoric Acid by Bismuth. 
The process of Dr. Cuancet (estimation of phos- 
phoric acid by means of bismuth) is modified by the 
author in the following manner :—To the chlorby- 
dric solution of the substances in which the phos- 
phoric acid is to be estimated, byposulphite of soda 
is added first, so as to reduce the peroxide of iron 
to protoxide ; next, nitrate of bismuth is added, and 
the vessel containing the substances heated for about 
four hours upon a water-bath. The precipitate 
which is formed is filtered off after twenty-four hours, 
and after haviog been well washed is dissolved in ni- 
tric acid. The chlorhydric and sulphuric acids pre- 
sent in this solution are next first eliminated by 
means of nitrate of silver and nitrate of baryta, while 
ing coke on a large scale for fuel. Now by the the phosphoric acid is afterwards thruwn down by 
word “unchanged” in my remarks * coke: slightly \&8D8 of nitrate of bismuth. The phosphate of bis- 
swollen, unchanged, semi-lustrous,” the fact is pointed muth precipitate is collected on a filter, wasbed, and 
out that the coke resembled in form the shape of the lastly dissolved in chlordydric acid and estimated as 
piece of coal operated upon, in other words non- ammonia-phosphate of magnesia in the presence of 
eaking. citrate of ammonia. This process may even be em- 

The coke of caking-coals is puffed, porous and of ployed when the substance contains fifty times more 
irregular form. alumins than phosphoric acid ; butif the proportion 

In the analysis above refeared to I gave the exact of alumina be very large, it is best to add to the eub- 
result obtained from the specimen of coal examined atance a weighed quantity of pure phosphate of sods. 
and I deny having made any reference to the charac- Ifthe iron might happen to be present in very large 
ter of this coal for making coke fuel, and your as- excess, it is necessary to re-dissolve the first bismuth 
sertion to the contrary bas no foundation in fact, as precipitate and Se-peecipitate i & second time.—A. 
every intelligent chemist will see. The proximate Aprraanzs, in Journal de Pharmacie. 
analyses of Indiana block-coals show a large amount 
of coke unchanged in form, and I have never con- 
tended that by the usual form of coke ovens, that its 
coke would make a good fuel. 

Seams of coal are never of uniform quality, and 
hand specimens taken from a seam may show a very 
marked difference in chemical composition, as you 
admit in your article (p. 185, Sept. 17th. ,) when you 
state that in one instance some coke was ob- 
tained by an experiment in a gas retort, and none at 
allinanother. This wholesale way of stating scien- 
tific facts when trying to throw discredit upon the 
honest work and carefully stated results of another, 
will strike the well-informed chemist with far greater 
astonishment than the slight difference in resuits ob- 
tained by Dr. Drown and myself from different 
specimens of coal, though obtained from the same 
seam. The specimenI examined was handed to me 
as stated in the original communication and not col- 
lected by myself, so that I, personally, know nothing 
of the coal in place. 

Add the ash to the fixed carbon in Dr. Drown’s 
analysis and you have 59.35, being 1.95 less than I 
. obtained, and he has 1.16 more ash and 195 more 
volatile matter. All geologists and chemists are 

well aware that some parts of a seam of coal will 

give more ash, volatile matter and coke than other 

parts. 

My analysis of Canon City coal shows it to bea 

good fuel, and you should have given me credit for 

having first called public attention to the fact, instead 

ef misrepresenting and casting insinuations regard- 

ing the reliableness of my analysis, and then proceed- 

i ing to praise the qaality of the coal and call in the 
eorroborating testimony of Dr. Drown. Had you 


Should this new development prove to have been former- 
ly connected with the body of ore south of the “slip” 
(and such is not at all unlikely) Ellmore stock will be 
eagerly sought after and consider-d cheap at $60 per 
share. It is now selling far below what it is worth on its 
actual merits. A crushing of 88 tons was had at the 
Company’s mill last week, out of which ten bars of bul- 
lion, valued at $5,000, were forwarded to the San Fran- 
cisco office. This amount of ore was mined at small ex- 
pense, and sent to the mill with comparatively but little 
assortment. The sixth level drift is being drnven ahead 
aod may be expected to strike rich oreany time, Stopiag 
has been commenced between the 6th and 7th levels, 
‘with fair prospects. Under the present mavagement, 
we feel confident that, before Jong, the Elimore will be 
on a dividend paying basis. We notice that proposals 
for bids to sink the main shaft are now postedup. They 
vow have a snug office, and a conveniently arranged 
blacksmith shop and carpenter sh p completed at the 


mine, besides an abundance of wood, timbers and lumber 
laid in for winter. 


War EaGue.—This mine continues to make a good re- 
port. Work is beiog pushed forward with all possible 
dispatch. The shaft is now 90 feet below the 4th level 
and shows a 30-inch vein of same character as reported 
last week. It is expected that tho sh:ft will be deep 
enough to start the Sih level during the coming weck. 
The sinking will be continued, however, for the next 
level. The winze in the 4th level 80 feet from the shaft, 
is down 11 feet, showing a 4-foot vein, all good milling 
ore similar to that in the shaft. The stopes in the 3d 
level carry a vein from 18 to 30 inches in width. Four 
hundred tons of ore ia the last crushing from this por- 
tion of the vein averaged $35 per ton, and that now being 
taken out is of the same grade of richness. We saw in 
the ore-hous® wbout 125 tons ready for the mil], and 
learn that there is already 160 tons on the mill yard. 
They commenced crushing yesterday and will probably 
continue without any farther interruption. We question- 
ed the Superintendent as to the probable amouut of ore 
the mine would yield, when the 5th level is fairly opened: 
**30 tons per day as long as we can carry the present 
sized mine,” was the ready answer—‘in fact,” said he, 
‘‘we have not commenced to mine yet, and will not Le 
in shape to do lively work till after the firat of November.” 

Minyesora.—This mine is attracting considerable at- 
tention, owing to the rich ore found in the winze about 
170 feet south of the shaft. They have haditin the winze 
for the last 15 or 20 feet, but said nothing about it till 
lately, when the miners began to send for stuck. Ina 
conversation with the Superintendent aboat it yesterday, 
he ssid that they have exceedingly rich ore, but added 
that it had pinciked out on bim go often that he wanted 
to demonstrate it further before making any noise about 
it. The rich place is two feet wide, and foreman Schmitt 


says that they have never had so good a showing in the 
Minnesota as at present. 


MINING SUMMARY. 


Idaho. 

From the Owyhee Avalanche of Sept. 28. 
GoLpEN CHARiIot.—We visited the Golden Chariot this 
week, and tound the general prospects of the mine much 
better than they have been for a long time past. Recent 
developments show very favorably indeed, especially in 
the south portion of the mine, where nothing of much 
value had hitherto been found, The 5th level was run 
in last fall and winter to a distance of 354 feet south of 
the shaft, and only 150 feet stoped out, leaving about 25) 
feet of unprospected ground. At the south end of this 
level, viz., 354 feet from the shaft, they have now raised 
up some fifteen feet, striking a vein fully two teet wide, 
it only having been about e1x inches in the bottom of the 
level. It assays well, and, for anything that is known to 
the contrary, may extend to the surface, in which case 
there will be a splendid show for takiog out unlimited 
quantities of ore. The 9th level north drift is now in 20 
feet, and it is daily expected to strike the ledge. The 
south drift in the same level is in 10 feet without striking 
the ledge. The 8th level drift north is in 60 feet, leaving 
45 feet to run before reaching the Ellmore line, In this 
drift the ledge is 3} feet wide, but not far enough from 
the break to determine its richness. The wivze is down 
45 feet, showing a good vein from 18 to 24 inches wide. 
Toney are now rucning a drift 40 feet below tue 8th level 
to intersect the winze, and here also the ore looks well. 
The shaft is not making near so much water as anticipat- 
ed, and the mine is now comparatively dry and comfort- 
able to work in. Inthe matter of skips, buckets and 
hoisting facilities generally, the Golden Chariot is far 
ahead of any other mine in camp, 

LATER FROM THE CHaRIuT.—Yesterday, after the above 
was in type, the information came that they had cut the 
ledge in the 9th level drift south, and that it looks well. 
Ina mine is now turning out between 


Distzict.—The miners working in the Rising 
Star mine have been somewhat excited the last day or 
two over the rich ore tound in the Boyd shaft, and all 
think that they have a big mine, The rich ore here re- 
ferred to is in the drift going south which had “‘petered,” 
but now comes in again, richer than ever. The Superin- 
tendent was over a couple of days ago, but does not seem 
to be moved much by rich ore “coming in” or * going 
out.” While there he examined the Leviathan mine 
where Fred Warnkee is taking out ore that will mi.l $3.0 
aton. He thinks that the rich ore in the Leviathan is 


pitching south, and will eventually find its way into the 
Risiog Star. 


Empree.—This mine is turning out splendidly—no lack 
of ore to keep ten stumps constantly at work crushing, 
and the great beauty of it is, that 1t gets better as they 
go down in the sha’t, which is now 65 feet belo¥ the see 
cond level, going down at a rate of 10 feet a week. The 
Empire ia in fair condition, and has probably more stop- 
ing ground opened than any other mine on War Eagle 
Mountsin. The second level drift running north is get- 
ting some Poorman indications, and should 1 run into a 


. 
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body of ore like old time Poorman, it will only be what 
many of the miners are jooking for. 

Sours Cuanior.—Stoping hae commenced in the 4th 
level where we saw some good looking ore, Drifte have 
been sta'ted in several portions of the mine, snd the 
main shaft is going down at a rapid rate for the 6th level. 

Mountain.—We have not yet been eble to 
visit Mesers. Douglas & Leonar’s new quartz discovery on 
Florida Mountain, mentioned in out last, but uoderstand 
that the boys have got a Lig thing. 

Manogany.—The Gih level of this mine continues wo 
yield exceediegly rich ore. Superintendent McFadden 
left for San Francisco last Saturday, leaving Colonel J.P. 
Owens in charge of the mine. 

Suipment.—Wells, Fargo & Co. shipped from 
here, duriug the week endiog yesterday, 10 bare of bul- 
lion, valued at $20, 551 22. 

Tue Mines general mining prospect 
of the camp is decidedly better than it has been fur years 
pest, 

Rep J.oxet.—In this mine the large adit level is going 
ahead with ail possible dispatch, averaging two feet per 
day. 

tep Mounrary.—We understand that this mine has 
recently been incorporated in Sau Francisco. 


Arizona, 

From the San Francisco Bulletin of S2pt. 27 : 

As the furore of excitement, which attended the re- 
ported discovery of diamonds in Arizona begins to die 
away, uoder the dampe fiuence of reports ot 
* salting,” London negotiations etc., it may not be 
amiss fur a personal observer to cast his “ blanket,” how- 
ever diminutive, upon what we believe to be an 
enormous swindie. In company with a gentleman, who 
has spent several years in South Americ», and has had 
ample opportunities of observing both the diamond 
mines of Brazil, and, slso, with a well known geologist, 
the writer hereof travelled over and through the “ Dia- 
mond” and “Aut Hili” regions, lookivg for diamonds, 
rubies, etc., but in vain. Diamonds and rubivs,—to the 
unprac'iced eye—wa found; but, alas, the diamonds 
paled inte quartz erystals, and the rubies into garnets, 
The crystals are some of them very beautiful, perfectly 
transparent, and presenting a five-sided form of crytalii- 
zation, very nearly approaching to the four-sided of the 
diamond, but easily detected by the most simple means. 

In vain did we eearch for the pregnant, ever-present 
itaoolumite, but no trace of it could we discover, while 
the fanciful diamonds were found dispersed through 
various formations, granite, sandstone, limestone, basait, 
etc., and the writer of this has now in bis possession 
several specimens of “diamonds upon diamonds,” and 
the whole formed upon, and adhering to, silicitied wood. 
But enough; for we cannot sy positively that there are 
po diamonds in Arizona, but we give it as our candid 
opinion, thet, if diamonds have been taken out of Arizona 
gravel, that gravel was sailed bi forehand, and to those 
having the “fever” we would sey wait and see, for if 
there are any diamonds at all, they are scattered over 
too extensive a field to be monopolized by two or a dozen 


companics. 
Nevada. 


The Reese River Reveille of Sept. 28 kas the following 

letter from Lida Valley, dated 
Lipa Vay, Sept. 18, 1872 

From about the middle of July until within the last ten 
days, very little was done in either developing mines or 
taking out ore. Despondency superinduced by disap- 
pointments had seized upon, and to an extent paralyzed, 
the energies of the miners and mine owners ; not that 
confidence in the mines was wanting, or the ultimate 
success Of the diatrict doubted. The latter is assured 
beyond a doubt and in proof we submit the figures, less 
the fractions, taken from certificates of pulp assays of 
ten different ledges, the ore having been worked at the 
Deep Springs mill, and challenge any mining district in 
the State to equal the product per ton from the same 
pumber of ledges : 


NAMES. PER TON. 

0005 265 10 


Brown’s Hope, owned by the Deep Springs Mill Com. 
pany, has produced ore that worked much higher thun 
any of the ledges named, 

The general dissetisfaction of the customers with the 


returns for their ores at the Deep Springs miil, coupled 
with broken promises and violated pledges ot the mill 
company to erect a mill in this district last spring and 
summer—having made no demonstration up to this date 
—has resulted ia retaining our ores upon the dumps, and 
offering such inducements to reliable mill men as will in- 
ture the speedy introduction of mills in the district. 

Now the district has been visited and the mines 
examined by a practicable, competent and reliable mill 
man, whose opinion was, when he left on the 9th inst., 60 
far as we know, locked upin his own breast; but such is 
tae confidence we have in the mines, that to have them 
examined together with the facilities for reducing the 
ores is the precursor of the speedy ereetion of reduction 
works, hence the new impetus given, not only to the 
mining interests but toevery branch of business. It re- 
quires no prophetic keu to see Lidy Valley district in the 
litt of first-class bullion producing districts in Nevada. 

In Gold Mouctain district, 20 miles south of Lida Val- 
ley, there are many fine ledges—obout one hundred lo- 
cations of record—tbe developments made on some 35 
ledges aggregate from 10 to 75 feet in depth. In many 
of the lodes gold predominates. Though this d strict ix 
much the senior of Lida Valley, very little developments 
had been made, save on the State Line Ledge until since 
the organization of Lida Valley. Bordering on the un- 
disputed domain of the ‘* Noble Red Man” its attractions 
have not hitherto been appreciated. 

There are at present about 20 miners in tne district— 
all buoyant with confidence ef soon realizing handsome 
compensation for their labor. 

BELMONT. 

Still sinking in the Highbridge shaft. As soon as the 
balance of the machinery arrives, will put up the new 
steam hoisting works, 

Work on the Canfield mine progressing freely; the 
three levels are under contract. Prospects are en:our- 
aging as far as the work has progressed. 

Evporapo Co.—This company is pushing business as 
fast as human energy will permit. Grading for the new 
mill is going on with all possible despatch ; the battery 
blocks and frame are all on the ground ; another install- 
ment of machinery will arrive this week. 

In the Eldorado mine night shifts have been put on in 
order to hurry through the chutes and levels, prepara- 
tory to breasting out the ore. ‘he great feature of the 
mine is the large ore chimney south of the main incline 
on the 340 foot level. This rich stratum stili carries its full 
width, from seven to eight feet, and the ore seems to in- 
crease in richness as well as in extent. A fine body of 
chicride ore has just been opened in the chute being 
raised south of the incline, from the 340 foot level. 

Arizova mine s#'ill continues to show well; stoping 
just began in the second level above the tunnel. Very 
rich chloride, over three feet in thickness, bas just been 
exposed. How extensive this body may prove, remains 
to be seen. This company is working 45 men, 

Monitor Co.—Continuing tunnel number two; run- 
ning Jower level south ; have just struck good ore in the 
drift running south from Volmer incline north of tunnel, 
at a depth of 70 feet below tunnel level. Monitor mill is 
fast approaching completion. It is promised to be as 
good for all practical purposes as any mill in the State, 
This company is working 40 men. 

GULD MOUNTAIN. 

Mr. John Frost, who recently returned from this dis- 
trict, brings some interesting news concerning :t The 
mines are undoubtedly rich and deserving of attention. 
Mr. Frost thiuks that proper developments there will 
create asensalion. Nearly all the ledges are gold bear- 
ing and give promise of being very extensive. One speci- 
men which he bronghtin is very richin free gold. It 
weighs «bout 90 pounds and is estimated to be worth 
fuily $600. It is from the croppings of a ledge which 1g 
3 feet thick and well detined. It is a beautiful specimen 
bespangled with free gold, and is full of the precious 
metal. It cau beseen at Triblett & Clark’s saloon. We 
failed to get the name of the ledge, or farther particulars 
concerning it, but will take occasion to refer to it again. 


California. 
GRASS VALLEY DISTRICT, 

From the Grass Valley Union. 

Tse Rick AT TRE Emprre Mine.—We saw at 
the banking house ot A. Delano yesterday as plendid bar 
of melted gold of the value of $12,678 75. This gold, in 
addition to 300 ounces of amalgam, was taken from the 
plates alone after one week's crushing. In addition to 
the above there were to be seen on the counter of the 
bank specimens of rock, taken from the mine yesterday, 
which were as rich in gold as any we have ever seen 
taken from a Grass Valley, or any other mine, As the 
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above yield of gold has been exclusive of the battery 
when that is cleaned up there must of necessity be a large 
amount of gold taken therefrom. We are pleased tonote 
this favorable turn in the affairs of the company, and 
stil farther pleased to learn that the ledge in the drift 
in which the rich strike was made continues to be two 
feet in thickness and to show as rich in gold specimens 
asever. The rich strike in this old and long worked 
mine is ot sterling advantage to Grass Valley, and should 


give a fresh impetus to the working of mines in this dis-_ 


trict which, though paying well iu times past, are at pre 
sent suffered to lie unworked. 

Kyicur or Mauta Mrxe.—The miners at work in this 
mine commenced blasting on Friday evening on the 
southeast side of the shaft, 90 fect from the surface. 
The first blast made threw out rock abounding in sul- 
phurets, galens and a very good show of gold, a speci- 
men of which was on exhibition at the banking house of 
Findley & Co, yesterday. The ledge at the point trom 
which the rock in question was taken, averaged from 
6 to 10 feet in thickness, and gives good indications of 
the Kuigit of Malta being developed into one of the good 
paying mines of Graes Valley district. 

Daisy Hitt Mine.—Thirty-four loads of quartz taken 
trom the second level south of this mine, at a depth of 
250 feet on the incline, was cruehed and cleaned up at 
Ben McCauley’s mill on Monday last, and resulted in a 
yield of $4125 a load. The company are now siuking on 
the ledge at the point from which this rich pay was taken, 
and find the ledge equally mch as they go down upon it. 
The Daisy Hill Company, under its new administration 
of affairs, is developing a good paying mine, aud we are 
pleased at being able to chronicle so gratifying a fact. 


British Columbia. 


From a correspondence ef the San Francisco Bulletin 
Victoria, August 31, 1872. 

I have just returned from a trip to Omineca, the most 
nothern of the gold fields of British Columbia ; and as I 
have promised many friends ia California to give »n ac- 
count of the country you may allow me use your col- 
umps. 

THE OMMIECA AND OTHER MINES. 

It would be unfair to state that the trumpeted fields 
of Omineca as a gold-producing region are a failure, but 
they certainly are, as cémpared with the latter gold ex- 
citements in our own Territory—such as Salmon river, 
or the poorest of the Idaho and Montana mines, A few 
scattered claims on Manson, Skelton, Slatty and other 
creeks are paying good wages. Most of tae claims work- 
ing produce only $3 50 per day to the hand, which, in 
this far-off region, is little over cost of dirt. Gold in in- 
finitesimal quantities is found everywhere in the district, 
and the most experienced among miners will] tell you the 
section for miles around has been well prospected for 
placer diggings. The stores pay $16 25 per ounce for 
dust. The year previous much goods were brought in 
by way of the seaboard to Skend river, but not over one- 
eighth has passed up there by that route this season. 
The usual run of bad travelling all miners experience in 
plodding through a new country you will not care to 
know about. 

The Cariboo country has no prospect of large returns. 
[ visited the old William creek, which, with many others, 
seemed to be thoroughly stripped of their wealth. Har- 
ney’s creck, witha population of perhaps seventy, were 
panning out fairly. The only hopes of large returns is 
trom Lightning creek. That region requires heavy 
pumping machinery, and I hear much is in preparation 
at the Victoria foundry. 


THE 
American Trade Journal. 


Particularly devoted to the general trade interests of the 
country, has an established commercial circulation exceeding 


40,000 COPIES, 


extending throughout the United States, and to Great Britain, 
Brazil, Mexico, Central America, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Austra- 
lia and Japan, 

It has been the agent forthe successful introduction to 
rotice and sale of American productions in the countries 
named ; and, by a steadily increasing circulation in that di- 
rection, has proven the most valuable medium for our trade 
interests abroad as well as at home. 


Published Weekly and Monthly under the auspices of the 
BOARD OF TRADE. 
F. H, ROLLINS, 8 Church street, New York, 


Oot,1.1.year 


i 


The special advantages of the ENGINEERING anp MINING 
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‘Mivertisements. 


JOURNAL, as @ medium for advertisers, are so great and so 
widely knewn that it may seem almost needless to call attention 
to them. It is extensively circulated among the engineers of the 
country and takes a position in this respect before any other 
publication of the kind, It has u iurge and constantly increas- 
ing circulation among miners and mine owners, and men 
connected with mining operations generally. As it is the only 
paper in the country that makes this sulyect a specialty it has this 
field entirely to itself, and is the only direct and reliable means of 
reaching this class of persons. Being kept om file by almost 
every subscriber, it is dowly valuable as a permanent means 
of keeping an advertisement before the public. It is the Oryan 
of ke AMERIOAN INSTITUT# OF MINING ENGINEERS, and 18 re- 
gularly received and read BY ALL THE MEMBERS AND ASSOCI- 
ates of that large and power/ul, society, THE ONLY ONE OF 
THR KIND JN THIS COUNTRY. Jt is therefore the best medium 
tor advertising all kinds of machinery, tools and ma/erials used 
by engineers or their employees, It is the recognized organ of the 
coal trade, and 1 taken extensively by the trade throughout the 
country ,and presents the very best means of reaching that very 
important class of men, 
Rates of Advertising. 

Tre rates of advertising, compared with those of other weekly indus- 
trial publications, are very low, especially: when the class of 
consumers among which large circulation is almost enterely 
conjined, is taken nto consideration. 


Back 40 Cents a line. 

Inside Pages ...... cents a line. 

Engravings may head advertisements at the same rate per line, by 
measurement, as the letter-press. 


SUPERIOR RAIL MILL.—Capacrry : 1,000 


Tons WEEK. 


Harbaugh, Mathias and Owens, 


Manufacturers of 


RAILROAD IRON,, 


Office, ccrner Fifth Avenue and Smithfield 
Street, Pittsburgh. 


Our central location enabies us to draw from both sides of 
the Allegheny Mountains Metals and Ores best adapted tor 
mumug 4 No. 1 Rail, and together with our Improved Macbin- 
ery, are a sufficient guarantee ot our ability to produce Kuils 
c’s quality unsurpassed for durability aad strength, by any 
tu:eizu Or domestic manufacture, 

New Patterns, of any desirable weight, made to order on 
Short Notice. 

Ze reepetfally solicit orders for New Rails, or Re-roll- 


ng. Jane 
HE 
MECHANIO’S MAGAZINE 
SCIENCE. 


NEW PATENTS, AND ALL MANUFACTURES, ENGINEER 
ING, BUILDING. RAILWAYS, TELEGRAPHY, 
SHIP-BUILDING, FACTORY 
NEWS, EIC., ETC. 

The Well-known LONDON MECHANIC’S 
MAGAZINE, Established 48 Years, 

Is the Oldest Technical 
_Journal in the 
World. 


It will be mailed to Subscribers in the States, for $2 5@ 


half yearly, 
166 Fleet Street, 
London. 


UNITED ROYAL SMELTING WORKS 


OF THE 
KINGDOMS OF PRUSSIA AND SAXONY. 
GENERAL AGENCY—R. J. ROBERTSON, HAMBURG, 
GERMANY, 
‘Whose representative for the United States, 
h. ROPERTSON, 149 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


¥s ready to receive consignments of 


ORE and all kinds of FURNACE STUFF 


Por the above-named Works. 
Full particulars given on application. 


GORDON MONGES, Treasurer. 


STOLBERG MINING AND SMELTING CO. 


AIX LA CHAPELLE, RHENISH PRUSSIA, 
has requested their undersigned agent to negotiate for either 
eonsignments or the purchase of American Leid and Zinc 
@res. Parties in possession of such ores may find it to their 
advantage to address for particulars to 

W. PAULSEN, 
y23:2re P.O. Box, 5,292, New York. 


{HARCOAL IRON.—CAPITAL WANTED FOR 
A SAFE, LEGITIMATE, PF RMANENT, HONORABLE 
and highly profitable business enterprise. For particulars ad- 
dress, Pp, O. BOX 548, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
No Better Investment Can Be Made. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
JOHN A. GRISWOLD, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 


ERASTUS CORNING, JR., 
CHESTER GRISWOLD. 


JOHN A. GRISWOLD & GCo., 
: PROPRIETORS OF THE . 
RENSSHLABR IRON VVORES, 
TROY, N. Y. 
Bessemer Steel Works, Fort Edward Blast Furnace and Columbia Blast Furnace 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIG IRON, RAILROAD, MERCHANT AND 
SHIP IRON, 
Bessemer Steel Hails, Axles, Tyres, Shafting Plates and Steel Forgings, 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


Office in New York, No. 56 Broadway. 
May 17:ly 


LEHICH ZINC COMPANY. 


B. 0. WEBSTER, Presiden 
WORKS, BETHLEHEM, PA OFFICE, 333 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
JOHN JEWETT & SONS, AGENTS, 182 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 
OSIDE OF ZINO, SPBLTHR, 


Jan28:ly SPIEGELEISEN CINDER FOR BLAST FURNACES, 


— 


IMPROVED DIRECT-ACTING MINING LOCOMOTIVE 


, two feet six inches or upwards ; Hight abeve rail, five feetiour inches ; Width over all, five feet one 


to burn Anthracite or Bituminous coal or coke. inch. Adapted 


Materials and Workmanship Equal to those in Pull Gauge Railroad Locomotives, 


Guaranteed to pass curves of twenty-five feet radi’ sand haul on a level track in good condition 
Three Hundred and Forty Gross Tons of Cars and Load 
For Photograph end ull particulars, addresa M: BAIRD & CO.,, 


Baldwiu Locomottrs Works,Philadeinhia 


Feb:7-ly:eow 


BLAKE’S STONE BREAKER. 


The office of this Machine ts to break Ores and Minerals of every kind into small fragments, preparatery to their further 
comminution by other machinery. 

This machine has now been in use, enduring the severest teste, for the last ten years, during whieh time it has been 
introduced into almost every country on the globe, and is everywhere received with great and increasing favor as a labor-saving 
machine of the first order. 

Illustrated circulars, fully describing the machine, with ample testimonials to its efficiency and utility, will be furnished ov 
application, by letter to the undersigned. 

wa The Patents obtained for this machine in the United States and in England having been fully sustained by the courts , 
after well contested suite in both countries, al] persons are hereby cautioned not to violate them ; and they are informed that 
every machine now in use or offered for sale, not made by us, in which the ores are crushed between upright convergent 
facesor jaws actuated by a revolving shaft and fiy-wheel, are made and used in violation of our patent. 


Meh. 1¢-ly, BLAKE BROTHERS, New Haven, Coun.'y 


1 
Lig 
{| 
+, 
~ 
— 


‘EO. BLAKE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF BLAKE’S PATENT 


STEAM PUMPS. 


No. 79 Liserty Srreer, New Yor«. 
Factory 61 Chardon 8t., Boston, Maes. 

A specialty mace of the mauufacture of 
PLUNGER PumpPs for minine purposes—combinirg econoiv7 0) 
space, cavacity, and grezt durability. All weart.g parte made 
of « omposition metal, 

Boiler Feed Fire Pumps, Tank Pumps, Wreck- 
ing Pumps, :te., etc 

Send for Illustrated Price Circular, 


WARINGS 
ATR COMPRESSORS, 
ENGINES, PUMPS AND BOILERS, 


ENCINES, IRON WORK, ETc. 


m-26 3m 


DRAWINGS AND SPECIFICATIONS OF 
MACHINERY. 
WARING & PARKE, Engineers. 
jan23:1v 133 Centre Street, New York. 


d (NV SAZIS SOOTYVA NI 


4 


NASON’S VERTICAL TUBE RADIATORS 
‘SNUALLY 


OSICPH NASON & CO., 61 BEEKMAN 8ST. 
corner of Gold street.—WROUGHT and CAST-IRO} 
PIPES ; all kinds of STEAM and GAS FITTINGS ; Apparatu 
for WARMING and VENTILATING BUILDINGS. 

JOSEPH NASON, HENRY R. WORTHINGTON. 


B. F. STURTEVANT’S! 
PATENT IMPROVED 


PRESSURE BLOWER, 


FOR CUPOLA FURNACES AND FORGES. 
Also manufacturer of the Sturtevant Pavent Improved Fan 
Blower and Exhaust Fan. Send for illustrated catalogue, 
B. F. STURTEVANT, 72 Sudbury street, Boston, Mass. 
n29:ly 


ONCENTRATOR 


Something New! 


ZELL’S 
lilustrated Monthly Magazine, 


CONDUCTED BY L. DeCOLANGE, LL.D., 


Editor of Zeuu’s Encyclopedia, &c., &c. 


The first number of this new and besutiful serial wi!l be is- 
sued in September, 1872. It will be especially the magazine 
for the cu'tured home, always up to the practical as well as the 
scientific spirit of the times. 

It will be larg:ly devoted to information concerning foreign 
and home countries especially with those places remote trom 
the general rush of travel. This information will be profurely 
illustrated by fine evgravings from original sketches. The re- 
cent discoveries in science, relating to ex»lerations and jour- 
neyinge of travellers, inventions of p:ins-taking laborers in the 
fieid of.the practical arts, the discoveries of celebrated chem- 
ists, physicians, botanists and mineralogists will be noted as 
they occur. 

An original illustrated article on Nap'es will be published, 
besides other original tales, sketches of life and charzcter, poe- 
try and various literary papers trom the pens of writers of the 
firat talent. 

The editorial staff will be under the direction of L. pE Co- 
LANGE, LL. D , 89 well and favorably known as the editor of 
** ZELL’8 ENCYCLOPEDIA.” 

Tbe publisher will spare no pains or expense to make this 
magazine well worthy the reading public, and has placed the 
subscription price so low as to be within the reach of all. 

subscription price, $2 00 per annum. 

Single numbers 20 cents. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any part of the United States 
on receipt of 10 centa in postage stamps. 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, Proprietor, 
17 and 19 South Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
sept3:3m 5 Beekman street, New York 


AND 


Minerals and Ores in which the difference of specific gravity 

sso slight and which are also sometimes in such fine parti- 
cles as to defy separation by any other machinery or method, 
erapidly separated by this Concentrator. 

Mr. W. Bement, of Geo getown, Col., concentrating Silver 
ores, says: “ { am satisfied your machines can not be beaten; 
they are simple. require no power (comparatively,) and do not 
ret out of order” 

A comparison is chal'enged between the results obtained by 
the approved methods of water concentration and the complete 
avetemn of dry-ore concentration in the amount of ore saved, 

maatity concentrated, economy of working, and comfort of 
the operators and workmen. 

Parties interested in mining arej nvited to call at 
Ne. 210 Eldridge street. New York, where they may see a 
waachime in operation and- have samples of their own ores 

ormMstied asd circ 8, 
R. KROM, 


No. 23.0 Eldridge street, NewYork City. 


HOWLAND PATENT ROTARY BALI 


"12stamps. It requires no frame to put itup. The beat Bat- 
‘ery ever used for amalgamating gold, or crushing silver ores 

Iry or wet. Can be put up on amine in running order for 
me-half the price of the straight battery, and in three dsve 
ifter its arrival at the mine. 12-stamp battery, 20,000 ponnds, 


vith frame complete; 6-stamp battery, 7,000 pounds. Every 
nil) ran at shop before shipping. 
CALIFORNIA STAMP MILLS, 


All the various styles of Pans, Amalgamators, Rock Breakers, 
%eparators, Settlers. Concentrators, Dry or Wet, for working 
iold, Silver or Copper Ores, the same as built in Californiaand 
it lower prices. SHOES AND DIES made of the best white iron. 
jend sizes and we will make patterns and forward Shoes and 
Dies at low prices. Engines, Boilers and fixtures, and other 
Machinery made to order. 

7 Send for a Circular. 

Acdress 

Jan 6:6m 


MOREY & SPERRY, 
95 Liberty Street New-York. 


(ooren’s GLUE AND REFINED GELATINE 


COOPER HEWITT, & CO., 

NO. 17 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK. 
Bar Iron, Braziers’ Rods, Wire Rods, Ri;-t and 
Machinery Iron, Iron and Steel 
Wire of all Kinds, Copperas 


&c., 

RAILRUAD IRON, COOPER WROUGHT IRON BEAMS AND 
GIRDERS, 

Martin Cast-Steel, Gun-Barrel and Compc- 
nent Iron, 


PUDDLED AND REFINED CHARCOAL BLOOMS, 
Ringwood Anthracite and Charcoal 


Pig Iron. 
Works at Trenton and Ringwood, N. J. 


May 17:ly 
DENISON’S COOLING AND LUBRICAT- 


ing Compound will immediately cool a hot journal while 


in motion. Send for a Circular. 
POSTS & KALKMAN. Manufacturers, 
Sept. 17:6m 111 Liberty Street, New York. 
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4 
Lever detached. The Bessemer Steel 
of John A. Griswold & 
in melting is ab e same with either Blower. 
in melting: about the same with either Blower. 
We are melting 225,000 lbs. (1122 ‘ 
Pig Iron daily, (20 hours running: 
: 
7 
| 
AND’ CONCENTRATING ORES». 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


STEAM PUMPS. 


PUMPS, 
Double Acting. 
3ucket Plungers are 

the best. Send for Cir- 
cular. Valley Machine 
Co. Easthampton, Mass 


Niagara Steam Pump Works. 


— 


R P. ROTHWELL, 


MINING AND CIVIL ENGINEER 
ROOMS 90, 91,° 


71 Broadway, N. Y., and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Revorts on' the value of mineral property—advises on ghe 
working and management of mines—makes detailed plans and 
estimates for mining improvements and appraisements of the 
value of mines, mining machinery &c., and gives information 
as to the vaiue of mining stocks &c., as investments. 

BP. O. Box 2487, N.Y. 


DOLPH OTT, 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER, 


May be employed professionally as an expert on practical aub- 
jects, ioceivana beth Chemical and Mechanical knowledge. 
apecialist in various branches ol Technology. Assays and An& 
lyses of all kinds. Adaress, 119 East Twelfth street, New 
York City. 


aa Written communications preferred. nov28-tf 


ILLIAM F. McNAMARA, 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 
AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


No. 37 Row, New Yorn, Room 22. 
Advice in Patent Law given free. 


This Pump has taken the first premium at every Fair in the 
United States where there has been a practical test. 


Caartes B. Harpick, 
No. 23 ADAMS STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥., 


Sole Manufacturer of 
HARDICK’S PATENT DOUBLE-ACTING 
STEAM PUMPS AND FIRE ENGINES, 


Patented in England, Belgium and France. Send for circu- 
lar. feb-13-ly 


WORKS, 


MANUFACTORY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Steam Pumping Engines, Single and Duplex, Worthington’s 
Patent, for all purposes, such as Water Works Engines, Con. 
densing or Non-condensing; Air and Circulating Pumps, for 
Marine Engines; Blowing Engines; Vacuum Pumps, Stace 
tionary and Portable Steam Fire Engines ; Boiler Feed Pumps, 


Wrecking Pumps, 
MINING PUMPS, 


mar 8:tf 


H. VAN DER WEYDE, M. D., 


iLate Professor of the N. Y. Medical College, Mechanics,etc., 

at the Cooper Institute, and of Industrial Science at the 

Girard College, Philadelphia.) 

Analytical & Consulting Chemist and 
Engineer 


236 Duffield street, Brooklyn. 


Office MANUFACTURER AND, BUILDER, 37 Park Row, New 
York City. 


& VAN RENSSELAER, 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 


=xperts in Iron, Analytical Chemists, 
24 Cliff Street, New York. 


Geo. W. MAYNARD, ScHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


PATENT AGENCY.— 


WEITEERY, 
SoLtcrror OF PATENTS. EXPERT AND ENGINEER, 


fe is services in securing American and Foreign Patents, 
in Patent suits, in conducting searcies im English, 
French and American Industrial and Scientific records, in ex- 
amining and reporting upon the utility of inventions. the de- 
siguing of apparatus for technical purposes, etc., ete. For 
full information adiress JAMES A. WHITNEY, 128 Broad- 
way, room 11, New York City. June 4;tf 


CHOOL OF MINES, COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Water Meters, Oil Meters; Water Pressure Engines. 


Steam and Gas Pipe, Valves, Fittings, etc. Iron and Brass 
Castings. 


; Send for Circular. 
—F, A. P. BARNARD, 8.T.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT ; a= 
E. M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy ; F. L. 2-1 H. ge 
VINTON, E. Civil and Mining Engineer ; F, CHANDLER, | J8n2-ly ekman 


>a. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry; JOHN TORREY, 
A. JOY, Pu. D., General Chemistry : 
W. G. PECK, LL.D., Mechanics ; J. H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., 
Mathematics; O. N. ROOD, A.M., Physics; J. 8. NEWBERRY, 
M.D. LL.D., Geology and Paleontology. Regular courses in 
Civil and Mioing Engineering ; Metallargy; Geology and Natu- 
ral History; Analytical and Applied Chemistry. Special stu- 
dents received for any of the branches taught. Particular at- 
tention paid to Assaying. For further information and cata- 


—_ DR. 0. F. CHANDLER. 
Nov. 21:ly Dean of the Faculty. 


60 Tons Per Hour. 


J CLAYTON'S 


Patent Fly Wheel 


STEAM PUMP. 


STEAM ENGINE 
COMBINED. 


These pumps are the 


cheapert first-class pumps 
S in the market. 
f \ | All sizes made to order at short notice, 
} 


JAMES CLAYTON, 24 & 26 Water st., 
Nowls-t7 Rrooklyn, N. ¥ 
Office : 50 & 52 John street, New York. 


1 
Address, MINING Pp UMP S. 
Cc. W. HUNT, 
West New Brighton, SIMPLE, . 
Staten Island, N. Y. CHEAP 
UNT UP YOUR OLD OIL STOCKS ! 
H And see what they are gr AND 
Oil Stock Companies. | HOw nd manufacture 
taccideuts. All about the production a 
Pf ull kinds ot Oil. EFFECTIVE. 


t reports and prices in every number. 
sells or uses Oil of any kind, ought 


subscribe for NAL OIL JOURNAL, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
April 23:t¢ 


Catalogues and full description 
furnished by the manufacturers. 
J. D. WEST & CO., 40 Courtiandt street, New York. 

Also Pumps for Wells and Cisterns. oct.1.3.m 


Price, $1.00 per year. 


| OHAS, MACKALL......... 


given to orders, 


COAL SHIPPERS. 


HE NEWBURGH ORREL COAL COMPANY 


Mines at Newburgh, Preston Co., W. Va. 

Compzny’s Office, No. 52 8. Gay St. Baltimore, Ma. 
C. OLIVER O'DONNELL... President. 

coves . Secretary 
This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowes 
market prices. 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 Iba. of good 
iluvoinating power, and of remarkable purity;one bushel of 
lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount of voke of 
good quality. 


It has been for many years very extensively used by various 


Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to the 


Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Companies 


of New York, the Brooklyn and Citizens’ Gas Light Companies 


of Brooklyn, N. Y., theBaltimore Gas Light Company of Balti 


mem, Md., and Providence Gas Light Company, Providence, 
R. I. 


Thq best ary coals shipped, and the promptest attention 
; sep2i-lv 


OXE BRO.’S & CO., CROSS CREEK COLLIERY, MIN 
ers and Shippers of the Celebrated 
Cross Creek Free Burning Lehigh Red Ash 
COAL. 
FROM THE BOOK MOUNTAIN VEIN, 
OFFICES ; 
Philadelphia, No. 20 South Fourth street. 
Drifton, Jeddo P. O., Luzerne Co., Pa, 
Agent in New York, SAMTEL BONNELL, Jr., 
Koom 43, Trinity Building, 
feb-1 111 Beoadway, 


& COX, 


ANTHRACITE AND BITUMINOUS 


LS. 


Office, 40 Trin ity 3uilding, New York. jan 28-3 


S. LEE & SON, 


Miners and Shippers of 
GEORGE’S CREEK COAL 
SWANTON MINES, 

No, 49 West Lombard street, 
BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND COAL CO., 


Miners and Shippers of the best George’s Creek Cumber 
land Coal, 


may28-tf 


Office No, 12 Trinity Building. 
Ww. W. BRAMHALL, Secretary & Treasurer. 


A. CHAMBERLIN, President. 
jan%3.ly K. SHAW, Vice President. 


4 DESPARD COAL COMPANY OFFER THEIR 


Superior DESPARD COAL to Gas Light Companies through- 
out the count: 


MINES IN HARRISON COUNTY, West Virginia. 
Wharves, Locust Pulnt, 
Company’s Office, No. 29 South st, | B4!timore. 
PARMELEE BROTHERS to 
J , No. 32 Pine street, New York. 
& HORTON, No. 31 Doane street, Boston. ~ ae 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal we name Manhattan 
Gas Light Co,, New York; Metropolitan Gas Light Co., New 
York ; Jersey City Gas Light Co., Jersey City, N. J. ; Washing- 


ton Gas Light Co., Washington, D, 0. Portland G \. 
Portland, Maine. — 


Aay~ Reference to them is requested, may30-ly 


—“—"——S— 


THE SELDEN DIRECT-ACTING 
ST HAM 


A. CARR, Manufacturer & Proprietor 
Patented 


Aug. 24, 1870, 
Dec. 20th, 1870, 


Combining simplicity and@ durability to a remarkable degree. 
Its parte are easy of access, and it is adapted to aLL PURPOSES 
for which Steam Pumps are used. 
AS A MINING PUMP 
Itis unsurpassed. Also, 
Steam, Gas and Water Pipe, Brass Work. 
Steam and Water Gauges, Fittings, cte., ete 
Send for Price-List and Circulars. 


Address A. CARR, 


43 Courtlandt, Street New York. 


ENGINEERING.” 


‘* The leading Engineering Journal of the world,” indispen- 
sable to every Civil, Mining, or Mechanical Engineer, can now 
be obtained post-paid at $9 30 currency, by remitting Post 
Office order to New York Orvick 52 
Broadway. 


feb15.72:24 


| 
| 
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4 
AUTOMATIC RAILWAY, 
For tbe use of Coal Yards, Furnaces, &c., requires neit her 
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TO INVESTORS. 


To those who have funds to invest in large or 
small amounts, or who wish to increase their income 
from means already invested in otber Jess profitable 
securities, we recommend, after full investigation, 
the Seven-Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. Bearing seven and three-tenths 
per cent. gold interest, (equal nowo 8{ carrency, ) 
and suld at par, they yield an income considerably 
more than one-third greater than United States 5-208 
They are Coupon and Registered, the lowest denomi- 
nation being $100, the highest $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the Road will 
be completed and in operation with a large business 
the present season. All the property and rights of 
the Company, including a most valuable Land Grant, 
averaging about 23,000 acres per mile of road, are 
pledged as security for the first mortage bonds now 
offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are received in 
exchange at current prices. Descriptive pamphlets 
and maps, showing Route of Road, Connections, 
Tributary Country, &., will be furnished on appli- 


cation, 
JAY COOKE & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia, and Washinzton, 


Oct. 15:4t Financial Agents N. P. R. R. 


BAXTER ENCINE 


whose reputation for exact mechanism is well known, and who 
fully guarantee their work. 

Every Boiler is tested under inspection of the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Insurance Company, and by them guaranteed 
and insured. 

We therefore fee! justifiedin claiming that, in points of me- 
ehanical construction, safety, and durability, the 


BARSTHR BDNGIN EI 


as noequal; while in simplicity of construction, economy 
of space an | fuel}, it stauds without a rival. 
Over three hundred engines are now in use, au giving en- 
tire satisfaction. 
Sizes—2, 3, 5,8, aud 10-horse power, 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL ENGINE IN THE WORLD. 
Call and see them or send for Circular and Price List to 
WILLIAM D. RUSSELL, 
Office of The Baxter Steam Engine Co., 


janié:ly 18 Park Place, New York. 


PROPELLER PUMPS. 


eapacity from 1000 to 100,000 gallons per Migyte. No valve 
or complicated machinery. Address WM. B, BUCK, Secretary, 


ENGINE READY FOR USE. 
THE BAXTER STEAM ENGINE is manufactured by Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company of Hartford, Ct., 
67 Korth Front strect, Philadelphia. 


(OctopER 15, 18732. 


HCIsTING FNGINEG 


FOR MINES, BLAST FURNACES, PILE DRIVING, CONTRACTORS’ USE, &C. 
Adapted to Every Possible Daty. 


COMPACT, STBONG, SIMPLE AND DURABLE. 
THE SPEEDWELL IRON WORKS. 
OFFICE AND 36 CORTLAND STREET, N, Y. 


OTIS’ SAFETY HOISTING MACHINERY 


Special adaptation for MINES and FURNACES. 
Just Out—combining RAPIDITY of MOVEMENT, EASE of CONTROL and 
PERFECT SAFETY with GREATEST DURABILITY. 
WORN PARTS CAN BE REPLACED IN A FEW MINUTES. 
Oris Brotwers & Co.,....PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


Manufactured by 


Orrice 348 Broapway, NEW YORK.......Factory ar YONKERS. 
May 21:1 yr 


Guaranteed to make more steam, with less fuel, than any other bar, and are more durable. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue. oct-8-3m L. B. TUPPER, 120 West Street, New York City. 


COAL YARD, QUARRY, AND CONTRACTORS’ APPARATUS. 
Andrews’s Patents, Noiseless, Friction-Grooved, Portable and Warehouse Hoisters. 
FRICTION OR GEARED MINING AND QUARRY HOISTERS., 


For Hoisting aud Conveying Material to any Disiance by Wire Cables. 
Smoke-burning Safety Boilers. Osciilating kngines, Double and Singl+, 14 to 100 horse-power. Centrifugal Pumps, 100 
to 100,000 gallons per minute. Best Pumps in ths world ; pass mud, sand, gravel, coal, grain, etc., without injury. 
All light, simple, durable and economical. 


WILLIAM D. ANDREWS @ BRO., 
414 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 


Send for circulars. 


oct-15-ly 


‘BURLEIGH | 
ROCK DRILLS 


AND 


ATR COMPRESSORS. Recent improvements in connection with the celebrated 
LESCHOT'S patents, have increased the adaptability of these 


The Burleigh Rock Drills, which have stood the | drills to every variety of Rock DriLLine. Their use, both iu 
this country and in Europe, has sufficiently established their 


test of five years constant use at the Hoosac Tunnel, 
and which are now in use in nearly every State in | P'tation for efficiency and economy, over any other now be- 
the Union, as well as in Europe and South America, sptiapatsicapel 

g i The Drilis are built of various sizes and patterns, wiTH and 
are unequalled in efficiency and economy by any 
other Drilling Machine. 
and equally well adapted to Tunnelling, Shafting, 
Open Out or Quarrying, and will drill six to ten 
inches per minute in granite. They are driven by TESTING the VALUE Of MINES and QUARRIES. TEST ORES taken 
steam above ground, or compressed air when under out, chow the character of mines at any depth. Used either 


WITHOUT BOILERS, and bore at a uniform rate of THREE TO FIVE 


They are of various sizes, | cues pee minure in hard rock. 


They are adapted to CHANNELLING, GADDING, SHAFTING 
TUNNELLING and open cut work; also to DEEP BORING for 


with steam or compressed air. Simple and durable in construc- 
ground. The Burleigh Air Compressor is the best | .. ‘ 
tion and never need sharpening. 


engine yet devised for furnishing the ‘air motor Masufectured bs 


THE AMERICAN DIAMOND DRILL CO., 
No, 61 Liberty Street, 
New York. 


for the many purposes to which it is now being ap- 
plied. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet to 


BURLEIGH ROCK DRILL CO., 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


march19 6m 


LAFLIN & RAND, 
POWDER CQO., 21 Park Row, opposite Astor 
House, New York, 


invite attemtion to their facilities for delivering 


BLASTING POWDER, 
SAFETY FUSE, . 


“BLECTRICAL BLASTING 
APPARATUS, &c., 


wherever required, from having nine manufactories in differ- 
en! States, beside agencies and magazines at all distributing 
points. nov. i:ly 


BOHOAST FURNACES. 
PATENT. 


GEORGE ASMUS, - - AssIGNEE, 
90 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


FURNACES. 


ENGRAVING 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


The Engineering and Mining Journal 
No, 81 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY, 


L. B. TUPPER’S FURNACE GRATE BAR. 
APP 
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